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I 


N SEEKING to show that Gautier de Coinci was born in Conchy- 
les-Pots, a town in the vicinity of Roye, the late Louis Allen 
based an important part of his argumentation! upon the premise 

that the manuscript of the Chronicon Sancti Medardi Suessionensis 
gives Gautier’s name as Galterus de Coussiaco and that the form 
Coinssiaco, which appears in two editions? of the Chronicon, is an al- 
teration ascribable to the editors. In this he was mistaken, for the 
reading of the manuscript is clearly and indubitably Coinssiaco.* 

It is evident that Allen had not seen the manuscript: he was led 
astray by the Abbé Poquet, who in his edition of the Miracles‘ cites 
from the Chronicon the passages concerning Gautier and calls particu- 
lar attention to the alleged reading Coussiaco, which he suggests might 
be a mistake for Conssiaco or Coinssiaco. Poquet himself, however, 
had no more consulted the manuscript than had Allen; he was relying 
upon the text of the Chronicon published in D’Achéry’s Spicilegium. 
Had he used the 1723 edition of the Spicilegium, revised by Baluze, 
Marténe, and De la Barre, he would have found the correct reading; in 


1 Modern philology, XX XIII (1936), 239-42. 

2 Recueil des historiens des Gaules et dela France, XVIII (1822), 720-21, and D’Achéry’s 
Spicilegium (1723 ed.), II, 486-94. 

3 Several times written Coissiaco. In the other cases three verticals are clearly dis- 
tinguishable after the o. 

4 Les Miracles de la sainte-Vierge, traduits et mis en vers par Gautier de Coincy (Paris, 
1857). 
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the original edition,® however, D’Achéry must have substituted for 
Coinssiaco, a name that doubtless conveyed nothing to him, the more 
familiar form Coussiaco, evidently supposing the Galterus in question 
to be a member of the famous Coucy family. 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the other premises of Al- 
len’s argument are equally groundless. Gautier’s language is certain- 
ly not, as he asserts, “fundamentally Picard’’; on the contrary, pre- 
liminary studies of the language of the Miracles indicate that it does 
not differ materially from speech in the region of Soissons.* The manu- 
script of the Miracles in which Allen ‘remembers distinctly having 
seen the form Conssz”’ could have been only the MS a (Brussels 9229— 
30); but the obviously corrupt reading of this manuscript is Coussi, 
not Conssi.? Finally, examination of the four passages of the Miracles 
in which Roye is named will make it evident that in each case the 
mention was made for the sake of rhyme, alliteration, and play on 
words rather than because the town had any particular associations 
for the poet. The thesis that Conchy-les-Pots was Gautier’s birth- 
place may be safely eliminated, therefore, from further consideration. 


II 


The Chronicon S. Medardi Suessionensis informs us that Gautier de 
Coinci was made a monk in the time of the abbot Bertrand, “tempore 
Bertranni abbatis.”*® No indications concerning Abbot Bertrand’s 
family name or place of origin are given in the Chronicon; but in two 
Bibliothéque nationale manuscripts, which contain seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century notes compiled in view of a Monasticon Bene- 
dictinum, he figures as Bertrannus de Couciaco ex illustri gente. Now 
the Benedictines who compiled the notes in question must have had 


5 Paris, 1655-77. I have not been able to see this edition. 

* See E. Boman, Deux miracles de Gautier de Coinci (Paris, 1935), p. cxvi, and Tauno 
Nurmela, Le Sermon en vers de la chastée as nonains de Gautier de Coinci (Helsingfors, 
1937), p. 116. Cf. also MLN, LI (1936), 337. 

7 MS g (Arsenal 5204), which is closely related to a, gives Couci. Allen may have had 
this manuscript also in mind. None of the other manuscripts gives anything resembling 
Conssi. 

8 Entry for the year 1193. 

* See Latin MSS 11818, fol. 128, and 12684, fols. 187-285. In the Gallia Christiana also, 
Bertrand is called Bertrannus de Couciaco. Similarly, Jerome de Coinci, of whom we shall 
speak presently, is there called Hieronymus de Couciaco, asin Latin MSS 11818 and 12684 
It is probable that the compilers of the Gallia Christiana utilized the notes in the two 
manuscripts. 
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some basis for qualifying our abbot in this manner; we must suppose, 
consequently, that they had access to a document’® in which his name 
was accompanied by the de Couciaco or something resembling it. 

I say something resembling it, because Abbot Bertrand could hard- 
ly have been a Coucy. The rapacity of the Coucys in seizing church 
and monastic property had placed them on bad terms with the church 
in general, and the community of Saint-Médard in particular had a 
grievous quarrel with them over the possession of Vic-sur-Aisne :" un- 
der the circumstances, it is not conceivable that a Coucy should have 
become an inmate of the abbey, much less its highest dignitary. If 
what followed Bertrand’s name was not Couciaco, may it not have 
been Coinciaco? We have already seen D’Achéry changing Coinssiaco 
to Coussiaco in the text of the Chronicon; may not the authors of the 
Monasticon Benedictinum notes have acted likewise in transcribing 
Bertrand’s name? That this actually was the case seems to be borne 
out by the fact that they give as Hieronymus de Couciaco the name of a 
subsequent abbot of Saint-Médard, although the Chronicon calls him 
Hieronymus de Coinssiaco.'2 It would appear, then, that the abbot 
under whom Gautier became a monk was called Bertrand de Coinci. 

The question is now: Were Bertrand and Gautier related or simply 
natives of the same place? We cannot, of course, answer with any de- 
gree of certainty, but it is significant that the surname de Coinci was 
borne rather frequently by monks who attained high rank at Saint- 
Médard. Gautier himself held the offices of prior of Vic-sur-Aisne and 
grand prior of Saint-Médard. He was preceded in these same offices 
by an uncle, whom we may call Gui de Coinci.!* Gautier’s immediate 
successor in the priorate of Vic was Gobert de Coinci,'* author of the 


10 Except for a rather hasty examination of the cartulary of Saint-Médard which is at 
the Bibliothéque nationale (Latin 9986), I have not been able to make a search for this 


document. 

11 See Poquet, Précis historique et archéologique sur Vic-sur- Aisne (Paris, 1854). 

12 See the entries for the years 1252 and 1253. 

13 See Miracle de Hyldefonsus, vss. 1958-65 (this numbering is according to the edition 
of the Miracles prepared by Dean W. D. Trautman for the Classiques francais du moyen 
dge. The verses below are according to MS L [B.N., francais 22928]): 

‘**... uns miens oncles, 

Uns grans sires que prieur vi 

Et de Saint Maart et de Vi ... 

Mes biaus oncles, li prieus Wi (Gui). ...’’ 


14 See Chronicon, entry for 1233. 
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Chronicon.* One can hardly escape the impression that Gobert was 
in turn Gautier’s nephew. At any rate, Gobert seems to have con- 
sidered the office of grand prior of Saint-Médard, which he finally se- 
cured in 1253, as his ultimate due.’* We have already had occasion to 
mention Jerome de Coinci, who became grand prior of Saint-Médard 
in 1252 and abbot in 1253.'’ While relationship can be definitely af- 
firmed only in the case of Gautier and Gui, there is a strong presump- 
tion in favor of believing all these De Coincis to have been members of 
the same important and influential family. 

Did then Gautier himself benefit by the nepotism he condemns in 
the Miracles?'* 


III 


We know that Gautier entered monastic life at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen.’® Yet he displays in the Miracles a familiarity with the ways 
of the world?°—particularly with worldly abuses—that could hardly 
have come from a completely cloistered existence. Need we assume 
that Gautier spent within the walls of Saint-Médard all the interim 
between his tonsure and his appointment as prior of Vic? 

Promising young monks were frequently sent by their orders to 


study at Paris. Gautier seems to have been one of these, for he speaks 
too feelingly of the hard life of the students not to have shared it him- 


self: 


1073 Vrai martir sont vrai escolier: 
Qui sovent disne en leur solier, 
A leur vie puet bien savoir 
Que chier achatent leur savoir. 
Ainz c’une anee aient fornie, 
Les prent messaise en main bornie, 
Qui lors mengiers molt lor refroide; 
1080 Tele eure ont il assez char froide 
Qu’il n’ont ne poivre ne mostarde! 


18 See Histoire littéraire, XXXII (1898), 236. 


16 See his entry in the Chronicon for 1240: ‘‘Eodem anno obiit Petrus de Milli magnus 
prior, mense Junii: cui successit Guillermus de Minci. Et eodem anno datae sunt mihi 
induciae per spatium tredecim annorum 


17 See Chronicon, entries for the years indicated. 
18 Cf. E. Lommatzsch, Gautier de Coinci als Satiriker (Halle, 1913), p. 18. 
1* Chronicon, entry for 1193. 20 Cf. Lommatzsch, p. 4. 
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Espoir biens lor vient, mais molt tarde. 
Povrement vivent escolier 
Et s’ont plus painne que colier; 
Messaises ont a grans brachies; 
Par g¢’ont les faces esfacies: 
Bien dit lor vis, bien dit lor face 

1088 Petit truevent qui bien lor face.”! 


Then there is his bitter attack on the University of Bologna, motivated 
by the rivalry existing between that institution and the University of 


Paris: 

1108 Par ce vont clere tout a Boloingne; 
La deviennent fort bouleeur, 
Fort avocat, fort plaideeur: 
Lorsqu’en boche ont decré et loi, 
Tout le mont mainnent a besloi ... 
Boloingne aprent boule a bouler 
Et tot tribol a tribouler: 
Ainsi croist mais baras et boule, 
Ainsi Bouloingne Paris boule, 
Ainsi Paris pert molt de craisse 
Et Boloingne la crasse encraisse, 
Ainsi Paris molt amenuise, 
Ainsi vaint li lus la menuise. ...” 


Gautier’s intense feeling in the matter becomes at once more under- 
standable if we consider him as a former student of Paris. 


IV 

That Gautier issued a first edition of the Miracles about 1218 is a 
fact well established by Mme Ducrot-Granderye.** In this first form 
the work consisted of the thirty-three miracles of the first book intro- 
duced by their prologue and terminated by the moralizing poem De la 
doutance de la mort; the Miracle de Hyldefonsus and De la doutance de 
la mort were, however, considerably shorter than in their definitive 
forms, the first comprising at this time only 115 verses and the second 
only 810 verses. 

Several years later Gautier revised the work.** Between the pro- 

"1 Miracle de Hyldefonsus, text of MS L. 2 Ibid. 


23 Etudes sur Gautier de Coinci (Helsingfors, 1932), pp. 159-62. 
24 See ibid., pp. 162-66. 
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logue and the first miracle (Theophilus) he inserted the seven chansons 
of the first book with their special prologue. He expanded the Miracle 
de Hyldefonsus to 2,342 verses. He appended to the work several 
poems in honor of Saint-Leocadia, in the last of which he announced 
his intention of writing the second book of the Miracles. Mme Ducrot 
believes this revision took place in 1222 or thereabout. Actually, how- 
ever, it seems to have taken place about two years later than that, for 
Mme Ducrot has overlooked a bit of internal evidence which points 
definitely to 1224 as the year in which the long version of the Hylde- 
fonsus was written. 
In the Hyldefonsus, Gautier says, speaking of Saint-Leocadia: 

2153 Se li doi estre bien disans, 

Car gardee I’ai bien dis ans. 

Je gart son cors, gart que gart m’ame. eee 


He refers, of course, to the fact that the reliques of the saint were un- 
der his guardianship by virtue of his quality as prior of Vic-sur-Aisne. 
Since he indicates that this guardianship had lasted bien dis ans, we 
may infer that at the time of writing he had been prior of Vic at least 
ten years. His priorate began, we know, in August, 1214;% that would 


place the composition of the long version of the Hyldefonsus in the lat- 
ter part of 1224. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


28 See entry for this year in the Chronicon. 





THE COMPOSITION AND PUBLICATION 
OF ADDISON’S LATIN POEMS 


LEICESTER BRADNER 


praised since his own time and have in recent years been care- 

fully edited by Guthkelch,! very little has appeared in the way 
of critical study of these poems in relation to the literature of their 
time or to the problems arising out of the manner of their publication. 
Both of these approaches deserve to be thoroughly dealt with, but in 
the present discussion I shall confine myself to the factual problems. 
In another place I hope to treat the poems from the literary point of 
view. 

The first of the Latin poems to appear in print was a congratulatory 
pastoral in praise of William and Mary contributed to the Vota 
Oxoniensia in 1689. The author’s name is followed by the words ‘‘Com- 
mensalis e Coll. Reg.,”’ showing that the poem was written before 
Addison’s translation to the demyship at Magdalen. These, it has 
been stated by Courthope,? were the verses the “accidental sight”’ of 
which in Dr. Lancaster’s hands was, as Tickell tells us in the preface 
to Addison’s Works, the cause of his election. This theory, based on 
coincidence of date alone, seems to me quite untenable, for it ignores 
the entirely mediocre quality of the poem itself. Standards of Latin 
verse were too high at Oxford at this time to allow us to believe that 
this mechanical piece of congratulation, which neither Addison nor 
Tickell thought worth preserving, could have earned its author a 
coveted promotion. The poem which Lancaster saw was probably 
either the ode to Burnet or ‘““Barometri descriptio,” since we shall see 
that the rest of his remaining poems can be dated later than 1689. In . 
1690 he contributed another set of verses to the Oxford Gratulatio on 
the king’s return from Ireland. This, like the previous poem, was not 
reprinted by Addison in Musarum anglicanarum analecta or by Tickell 


A ri Addison’s Latin poems have been consistently 


1 Joseph Addison's miscellaneous works (London, 1914). 
2 W. J. Courthope, Addison (London, 1884), p. 28. 
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in the Works. The real problem is not why they were omitted—a num- 
ber of good reasons could be assigned for this—but why no contribu- 
tions by Addison appeared in Pietas in obitum Reginae Mariae, issued 
by the university in 1695, and why no poems by him were recited in 
the celebrations of the Encaenia in 1693, 1696, and 1697. One wonders 
whether his reputation for Latin verse at this time could have been so 
great as we have been led to believe. Curiously enough, we find that 
in the Encaenia of 1693 he was one of three men who gave prose dis- 
courses on ‘‘Vetus et nova philosophia.’’* On the other hand, there is 
some reason to believe, as we shall see later, that Addison was the 
author of the verses recited by Hugh Parker on that occasion. 

The next Latin piece which we can date is “Pax Gulielmi auspiciis 
Europae reddita 1697,” which was almost certainly written in that 
year, although it did not appear in print until Addison published it 
at the head of his second volume of Musarum anglicanarum analecta 
in 1699.4 In the meantime the main bulk of Addison’s Latin poetry 
had been published without his permission in the Examen poeticum 
duplex, which came out in July, 1698. That their publication in this 
collection was unauthorized is proved not only by the appearance of 
improved versions of all these poems six months later but also by the 
attack on Wellington, the publisher of the Examen, in Addison’s edi- 
torial preface to the Musarum anglicanarum analecta. ““We have not 
published anyone’s writings,’ he wrote, “unknown to himself, lest we 
should seem to give fame to those who do not wish it and by our own 
example approve that which we have objected to in Wellington’s 
Examen poeticum.’® As the relationship between these two collections 
has never been examined, we must attempt to solve this problem be- 
fore continuing our consideration of Addison’s career as a Latin poet. 

In the London Post-man, July 5-7, 1698, appeared the following 

3 Addison's speech is printed by Guthkelch. 

4 The first volume of this anthology, presumably the work of a different editor, had 
appeared in 1692. 

5 I have translated this from the Latin text of the preface to the second volume. In 
the 1714 edition Wellington’s name was removed, probably because the reference would 
no longer be understood, and the phrase revised to read: ‘‘alio Poetico Examine.”’ This 


change misled Miss Aikin into believing. that ‘‘a severe censure is passed on the editor 
of the former volume”’ (i.e., the Analecta of 1692). See her Life of Joseph Addison (Lon- 


don, 1843), I, 61. 
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advertisement by John Crossley, the Oxford publisher who had issued 
the first volume of Musarum anglicanarum analecta in 1692. 


Whereas there has been lately published a collection of Latin Poems, 
printed for R. Wellington in Paul’s Churchyard, and entituled Examen Po- 
eticam [sic] sive Musarum Anglicanarum Delectus alter: several of the said 
Poems being ascribed to Gentlemen of Oxford, who are not the authors of 
‘em, and all of ’em being taken from surreptitious and incorrect Copies. This 
therefore is to give notice to the publick, that some of those Poems are done 
by Ozford hands and inserted in that collection, with many others never yet 
published, are now printed at the Theatre in Ozford, from the Original papers 
of their respective Authors, and will be published about Michaelmas Term. 
In order to the making this Edit. as compleat as possible, all Gentlemen, 
particularly of the two Universities, who have any Latin poems of Note, are 
desired to send ’em to J. Crossley Bookseller in Oxford.® 
Wellington’s reply appeared in the Post-boy, July 19-21, 1698, as an 
addendum to his announcement of the publication of his collection. 

This day is published, Examen Poeticum Duplex, sive Musarum Angli- 
canarum Delectus Alter, And this is to give notice that Mr. Crossley’s Ad- 
vertisement a week since in the Postman is absolutely false, and no other is 
designed to be printed, this being Genuin, and owned by the particular 
Authors of each copy. 


This obviously was a frantic bluff. Wellington knew that many, if not 
all, of his “particular authors” had never been consulted about the 
publication of their poems in the Examen; and he must have known 
also, if he took any trouble to inquire, that Crossley was actually pre- 
paring a similar anthology. In the London Gazette, August 4-8, 
Crossley continued the controversy with a curiously mild notice. 

Whereas there has been Published, a book Intituled, Examen Poeticum, 
sive Musarum Anglicanarum Delectus alter: This is to give notice that those 
Poems done by Oxford Hands, with many others never yet published, are 
Printing at the Theatre in Oxon, from the Original Copies, and will be fin- 
ished about Michaelmas-Term, All Gentlemen, particularly of the two Uni- 
versities, who have any Latin poems of Note, are desired to send ’em to Ja. 
Crossley, Bookseller in Oxford. 


Here the advertising war seems to have ended, for Wellington did not 
reply. On February 9, 1698-99, Timothy Child, the London associate 


6 This advertisement was probably repeated in the next few numbers of the Post-man; 
unfortunately, these are missing in the file at the Huntington Library, to which I am in- 
debted for the transcript given above. See Wellington’s phrase, ‘‘a week since,’’ in the 
hext quotation. 
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of Crossley in this venture entered the second volume of Musarum 
anglicanarum analecta on the stationers’ register, and in the Post-boy, 
February 11-14, announced that this ‘long expected Second Volume”’ 
was to be had at his shop. 

The cause of this quarrel was undoubtedly Crossley’s discovery 
that sixteen of the poems in his collection, including seven by Addison, 
were not only printed in the Examen but were printed from inferior 
texts. We know nothing about Wellington’s editor, except that he 
dates his preface from Oxford; but it is obvious that he had obtained 
early copies of poems that were later considerably revised. Guth- 
kelch’s collation shows this fully in the case of Addison, although it 
should be noted that he failed to discover that the latter’s ode to 
Hannes is found in the second part of the Examen, where it appears 
without the author’s name under the title “Ad medicum et poetam 
ingeniosum.” The later text of this ode in the Analecta has been re- 
vised in many places, and two new stanzas have been added. A com- 
parison of the texts of some of the other poems shows that the same 
situation holds in regard to them. We cannot determine exactly what 
steps Crossley and the injured authors took to revenge themselves, but 
the evidence suggests that they may have been able to get the book 
called in by the stationers’ company. Since Child had entered his 
copy on the register and Wellington had neglected to do this, Child 
could have claimed that his rival was infringing his rights in the six- 
teen poems in question and thus could have procured a judgment 
against the sale of the Examen. This probability is strengthened by 
the fact that, although copies of the 1699 volume of the Analecta are 
plentiful, I know of only five copies of Wellington’s book.’ We should 
also notice that no contemporary references, except that in Addison’s 
preface just quoted, are found to this anthology, which, from the 
point of view of literary quality, was distinctly the better of the two, 
nor was it ever reprinted; whereas a fair number of references to the 
other exist and it went through five editions. 

The poems signed by Addison in the second volume of the Analecta 
are as follows: (1) ‘Pax Gulielmi auspiciis Europae reddita 1697,” 
(2) ‘“Barometri descriptio,”’ (3) “Tlvyuaco-yepavouaxta, sive praelium 


? British Museum, Bodleian, Cambridge University Library, University of Chicago 
Library, and one in my own library. 
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inter pygmaeos et grues commissum,” (4) ‘“Sphaeristerium,’”’ (5) 
“Ad D. D. Hannes, insignissimum medicum et poetam,” (6) “Ma- 
chinae gesticulantes,” (7) ‘‘Ad insignissimum virum D. Tho. Burnet- 
tum sacrae theoriae telluris autorem,’’ and (8) ‘‘Resurrectio delineata 
ad altare Coll. Magd. Oxon.” Of these, only the first can be definitely 
dated; but the ode to Burnet could not have been before the end of 
1688, since it refers to material contained in the last two volumes of 
Telluris theoria sacra, published in Michaelmas term of that year. 
Probably it was composed by Addison shortly after this to congratu- 
late his old master at Charterhouse on the completion of his work.’ 
The ode to Hannes, which refers to him as a poet and is in part an 
imitation of his ode to Dr. Sydenham, may have been written after 
the appearance of Hannes’ odes in the first volume of the Analecta in 
1692, although, of course, it is possible that Addison saw these poems 
in manuscript at an earlier date. The references to William III and to 
Montague in this ode, a passage probably written after the latter’s 
elevation to the privy council in 1694, do not help in dating its original 
composition, for the stanza in which they occur is not found in the 
earlier text printed in Examen poeticum duplex. The remaining five 
pieces are not occasional in character, but there is no reason for sup- 
posing that any of them antedate his residence at Oxford. ‘“Resur- 
rectio delineata”’ certainly should be dated after his removal to Mag- 
dalen. The mock epic on the pigmies and cranes can be dated after 
1688, and probably after the Battle of the Boyne in 1690, by the 
reference to William’s martial exploits in the opening passage. Fur- 
ther, we know that ““Machinae gesticulantes” followed the mock epic 
because lines 40-49 of the former contain an extended reference to 
Addison’s own story of the pigmies and cranes. This leaves only two 
short descriptive poems, “Sphaeristerium” and “Barometri descrip- 
tio” unaccounted for. They contain no topical references by which 
they can be dated even roughly, but a comparison of the corrections 
in the text as shown by Guthkelch’s collation is perhaps of some sig- 
nificance. In “Sphaeristerium,’”’ a poem of sixty-six lines, Addison 
made only six changes in preparing it for publication in his own 


8’ There is a MS copy of this ode in the British Museum copy of the 1702 edition of 
Telluris theoria sacra. It is not in Addison's hand, and is an exact copy of the text in 
the Analecta. 
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anthology; whereas in the sixty-five lines of ‘“‘Barometri descriptio”’ 
he made thirty-two changes in the text and cut out a passage of five 
lines at the end. This discrepancy suggests that possibly the latter 
poem was an earlier work than “Sphaeristerium:”’ 

If we may draw any conclusion from this very inadequate evidence, 
it would be that the main bulk of Addison’s Latin verse was composed 
in the years 1689-94, with the exception of “‘Pax Gulielmi auspiciis,” 
and that these poems were subjected to a thorough revision, often 
amounting almost to the writing of a new version, some time previous 
to the appearance of the second volume of the Musarum anglicanarum 
analecta in 1699. After this date Addison is not known to have written 
any more Latin verse. 

We have now to consider the problems forced upon us by the con- 
temporary attribution of two other poems to Addison, namely, ‘‘Cur- 
sus glacialis, anglice Scating”’ and “‘Praelium navale.” At first it might 
seem impossible that these attributions could be correct, since both 
poems were included by Addison in the second volume of the Analecta 
and the authors’ names were given as Philip Frowde and Hugh Parker, 
respectively, both of Magdalen College, Oxford. If, however, it can be 
shown that neither Addison nor his predecessor in the first volume of 
the Analecta always attributed poems to their true authors, this objec- 
tion need not be considered insuperable. We know, for instance, that 
the poems recited at the Encaenia were often not written by the 
speakers;® yet in both volumes of this anthology such poems are in- 
variably attributed to the men who recited them. Also, the “Auctio 
Davisiana,”’ published in 1689 as if spoken by three Christ Church 
men, though, according to the extant programs, it was never recited 
in the Encaenia, was attributed to the speakers in the first volume of 
the Analecta instead of to George Smallridge, who was widely known 
to be the author. It appears, then, that Addison would not have hesi- 
tated to print as the work of another man a poem which he himself had 
written for that other man to speak at the Encaenia. This is exactly 
the case of our first attribution. In a letter now in the Yale University 
Library from W. H. Allnutt to Faleoner Madan are some excerpts 
from notes written in a copy of Musarum anglicanarum analecta at 


* See information given under ‘‘Encaenia”’ in A. Clark's index to Wood's Life and times 
(“Oxford Historical Society Publications,’’ Vol. XL), p. 153, and the passages in Wood 
therein referred to 
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Wimpole Hall. On the flyleaf to the second volume is written: “These 
following poems were composed for those gentlemen to speak in the 
theater whose names are subscribed to ’em but the true authors are as 
follows.”’ There are twenty-one of these, and among them ‘‘Praelium 
navale”’ is attributed to Addison. This poem had appeared in Examen 
poeticum duplex, where the date 1692 was added to the title and Parker 
was given as the author. From the printed proceedings of the 1693 
Encaenia we know that it was recited on that occasion by Hugh 
Parker, of Magdalen College. Parker had matriculated on January 
10, 1690, and some time thereafter left the university, without a 
degree, to become a student at the Inner Temple, where he was regis- 
tered also in 1690. His appearance on the Encaenia program of 1693 
shows that he did not take up his legal studies immediately. From a 
letter quoted by Miss Aikin (I, 24) we know that Addison was en- 
gaged in tutorial work as early as 1690. On the supposition that Par- 
ker was under Addison’s direction it is easy to believe that Addison 
wrote a poem for him to recite, as Clark says was the custom of 
tutors. Having written it, he naturally wished to include it in the 
Analecta but was forced by convention to print it over Parker’s name. 
The style of the poem is very similar to that of “Pax Gulielmi aus- 
piciis,”” particularly in the frequent apostrophes to the king and in the 
enthusiastic descriptions of the horrors of war. Although we do not 
know upon what evidence the anonymous annotator of the Wimpole 
Hall copy made his attributions,'° the case for Addison’s authorship is 
a strong one and must be seriously considered by future editors. 

The second attribution comes to us over the imprint of Edmund 
Curll, in itself usually a cause for suspicion. In the case of Addison’s 
works, nevertheless, Curll’s reputation is fairly clear. He seems to 
have been actuated by a real admiration for Addison and does not 
appear to have pirated any of his works. In regard to the Latin poems, 
he did Addison’s reputation a real service by issuing an excellently 
printed edition with English translations in 1719 under the title 
Poems on several occasions. He had also printed separate editions of 
Resurrectio delineata and of the two odes to Hannes and Burnet in 
1718. However, the production which concerns us here appeared in 


10 Comparison with the attributions of authorship in Examen poeticum duplex and in 
Bodleian MS Latin misc. e. 19 leads me to believe that he based his conclusions on Oxford 
gossip. He correctly assigns Auctio Davisiana to Smallridge. 
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1720 with the following title: Scating: a poem. By Mr. Addison. It 
contained a preface signed T. N. (undoubtedly Curll’s hack, Thomas 
Newcomb), the Latin text of ‘‘Cursus glacialis’”’ from the second vol- 
ume of the Analecta, and an English verse translation. In the preface 
Newcomb tells us that Frowde was one of Addison’s pupils and that 
the poem was “certainly written’ by the latter. He goes on to support 
his case by saying that ‘‘to lend fame is no uncommon thing in an 
university; and everyone who knows those learned Societies, knows, 
too, that the Borrower thinks it no disgrace, and the Lender no 
Robbery.” If the poem in question had been recited at an Encaenia, 
this would be very convincing. Unfortunately, the printed programs 
do not mention such a title, though topics of that sort were popular;"! 
nor could it have been a copy of Lent verses, for it is too long. There- 
fore, even if we accept the statement that Addison was Frowde’s 
tutor, there does not seem to have been any occasion for which Ad- 
dison would have been called upon to compose the poem for his pupil’s 
use. Frowde matriculated at Magdalen on November 17, 1696; and, 
like Parker, he was entered at one of the Inns of Court, this time the 
Middle Temple, in the same year. Since he took no degree, it is impos- 
sible to determine how long he remained at the university. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that Newcomb was qualified to speak 
on the subject of Addison’s poemata. He had entered Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, on April 15, 1698, and received his Bachelor’s degree 
in 1704. Thus he was resident there when the second volume of the 
Analecta came out and could have heard discussions on the authorship 
of the poems in it. Furthermore, he was a contributor to, and possibly 
editor of, the volume of translations from Addison issued by Curll in 
1719. This, however, is a point against the sincerity of his attribution 
of “Cursus glacialis” to Addison. If he had supposed it to be Ad- 
dison’s, one would think that he would have translated it at that time 
along with the other poems. The style and execution of the piece seem 
inferior to Addison’s “Sphaeristerium,”’ the nearest parallel among his 
acknowledged works; and altogether we must conclude that its au- 
thenticity is very doubtful. 

Addison’s Latin poems maintained their popularity throughout 


1 There was only one celebration of the Encaenia, that of 1697, between Frowde’s 
matriculation and the publication of the poem in 1699. 
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the eighteenth century, largely through the success of the Musarum 
anglicanarum analecta and the various Curll editions. Of these last, 
Poems on several occasions went through two editions in 1719, and the 
contents were included in Curll’s Miscellanies in prose and verse in 
1725. The latter’s most successful Addison item was Nicholas Am- 
hurst’s translation of “‘Resurrectio delineata.’’ There were three edi- 
tions of this in 1718; it appeared also in Poems on several occasions 
(1719), Serino: or the character of a fine gentleman (1721 and 1725?), 
The Christian poet (1728), and was printed at the end of Burnet’s 
Resurvey of the Mosaic system in 1728. The separate publication of the 
odes to Hannes and Burnet in 1718 never reached a second edition; 
and, curiously enough, Curll did not print the ode to Burnet in any 
of his translations of the latter’s works in 1727-28. Preceding all of 
Curll’s translations of Addison, there had appeared, in 1716, English 
versions of three of his Latin poems in Miscellaneous translations from 
Bion, Ovid, Moschus, and Mr. Addison, printed for E. Whistler, book- 
seller in Oxford. These were “Praelium inter pygmaeos et grues,”’ 
‘““Machinae gesticulantes,”’ and “Sphaeristerium.” The latter figures 
on the title-page as ‘‘an original Poem on Bowling,”’ but it is actually 
a free translation with one or two short passages added. These transla- 
tions were published anonymously and have never been assigned to 
any author. The Latin poems continued to appear also in succeeding 
reprints of Tickell’s edition of the Works. Johnson, in his life of Ad- 
dison, written near the end of the century, considered them “entitled 
to particular praise,” a distinction which they still enjoy among read- 


” 


ers of modern Latin verse. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


12 R. Straus, in The unspeakable Curll (London, 1928), lists two editions of Poems on 
everal occasions in 1719 and states that the separate title-page for this part of the Miscel- 
lanies reads ‘‘Second edition, 1724.’’ I have seen only the first edition. 








THE FRIEND: 1809 AND 1818 EDITIONS 


EARL LESLIE GRIGGS 


ROM June 1, 1809, to March 15, 1810, Coleridge published at 

irregular intervals a “weekly essay’? known as The friend. In 

1812 the weekly numbers were published in book form, the first 
twelve numbers being reprints, the remaining sixteen being unsold 
copies of the original issue.! In 1818 appeared the second edition of 
The friend, which Coleridge called a “‘rifacciamento”’ of the first. This 
second edition of The friend differs in many respects from the first; 
and because all subsequent editions have been taken from the one 
issued in 1818, a study of the 1809 Friend will perhaps throw new light 
on the development of Coleridge’s thought. 

The differences between the first two editions of The friend may be 
briefly summarized as follows: from a total of 448 pages in the 1809 
edition, 128 are omitted in 1818; of a total of 1,067 pages in the 1818 
edition, 346 are entirely new.? 

The differences between the two editions may be listed under three 
classifications. First, the haphazard order of the 1809 edition is recti- 
fied. In the first edition formal arguments are often interrupted by 
impertinent interludes; in his “rifacciamento’’ of 1818, Coleridge 
divided his work into essays and sections, thus maintaining a clear 
and logical development of his ideas.* The rearrangement of the ma- 

1 I am thus specific because the original copies of The friend (as a periodical) are not 
in the British Museum, and I have used the first collected edition (1812). Inasmuch as 
the numbers reprinted in 1812 contain only minor changes and inasmuch as the 1812 


issue really represents Coleridge's thought in 1809, I have used the year 1809 to dis- 
tinguish the first issue of The friend from the second edition of 1818 


2 Such a count can at best be merely approximate. I have counted half-pages, etc., as 
full pages. 


? The 1809 Friend is an excellent illustration of Coleridge's habits of work. Writing 
under pressure (he was often behind time with his material), he found it impossible to 
continue his line of thought. This explains the addition of poems, letters, anecdotes, 
contributions of his friends—in fact, anything to fill space. See J. D. Campbell, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, a narrative of the events of his life (London, 1894), pp. 172—76; and Un- 
published letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs (London, 1932), I, 432 ff., 
for an account of Coleridge’s methods of writing at this time. See Letters of the Words- 
worth family, ed. William Knight (London, 1907), I, 492—94, for Dorothy Wordsworth's 
comments. 
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terial in 1818 often caused Coleridge to transfer whole passages; in 
many cases I found passages joined together which were originally 


widely separated.‘ 

In the second place, there are numerous omissions in the 1818 
edition; most of them are poems, unsuitable quotations, translations, 
etc. Most of the omitted prose passages are concerned with the con- 
duct of The friend (such as promises about future essays) or with 
problems that he later thought unfitting or incompletely expressed. 
I give in a footnote a list of the more important passages in the 1809 
edition which were omitted in 1818.5 

In the third place, there are the additions which Coleridge made in 
1818. These are the most important changes, inasmuch as they are of 
significance in the development of Coleridge’s thought. The additions 
vary from more adept quotations (which I have not attempted to 
list here), and explanatory footnotes, to the whole third section of 
The friend (III, 65-267). The latter addition was an outgrowth of 
Coleridge’s increasing interest in scientific method and represents an 
attempt to reconcile the inductive method of Lord Bacon with the 
principles of Platonic philosophy.® I give in a footnote the more im- 
portant additions made in 1818.’ 

A very important addition, from the point of view of Coleridge’s 
intellectual development, consists of certain passages,* explanatory of 
the distinction between the reason and the understanding, a distinc- 
tion stressed in three other works of the same period—the Biographia 

‘E.g., pp. 8 and 9 of the 1818 edition are to be found on p. 8 of the 1809 edition, pp. 


10—14 (1818) on pp. 6 and 7 (1809), pp. 14-20 (1818) on pp. 327-29 (1809), pp. 22-33 
(1818) on pp. 165-70 (1809), pp. 36—48 (1818) on pp. 24-29 (1809). These are typical 
examples. 

5 General introduction, pp. 1—6; lines beginning ‘‘Tranquillity! thou better name,”’ pp. 
12-13; prospectus, pp. 14-16; re the charge of the Anti-Jacobin, pp. 29-30; Fears in 
solitude, pp. 30-32; The three graves, pp. 89-96; Hymn, pp. 174-76; Epigrams (from Rabbi 
Assi in 1809), p. 192; Satyrane’s letters, pp. 213-24, 241-56, 276-88; translations from 
Chiabrera, pp. 319-20, 401-2; summary and address to readers, pp. 323-27, 329-36; on 
epitaphs (contributed by Wordsworth), pp. 402-16. H. N. Coleridge, in the third edition 
of The friend (1837), added most of the omitted passages in an appendix, III, 303-55. 

6 See Alice Snyder, Coleridge on logic and learning, with selections from the unpublished 
manuscripts (New Haven, 1929), pp. 23-32; and Alice Snyder, S. T. Coleridge's treatise 
on method (London, 1934). 

7 On law and religion, The friend (1818), I, 155-65; explanation of The friend, ibid., I, 
251-62; on the reason, etc., ibid., I, 263-71; religion and law (with quotation), ibid., II, 
155-68; Bristol address, ibid., I1, 241-64; Roger North's Examen, ibid., 11, 307—14; on meth- 
od, ibid., III, 65-267. 

8 Ibid. (1818), I, 263-71. 
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literaria (1817); The aids to reflection (1825); and The statesman’s 
manual (1816). Certainly in 1809, exact meanings of sense, under- 
standing, and reason were clear to Coleridge, but without many of 
their later implications. In the 1809 Friend he wrote in a footnote: 

Under the term SEnsg, I comprize whatever is passive in our being, ... . 
all that Man is in common with animals, in kind at least By the Under- 
standing, I mean the faculty of thinking and forming judgements on the notices 
furnished by the Sense, according to certain rules existing in itself, which rules 
constitute its distinct nature. By the pure Reason, I mean the power by 
which we become possessed of Principle, (the eternal Verities of Plato and 
Descartes) and of Ideas, (N.B. not images) as the ideas of a point, a line, a 
circle, in Mathematics; and of Justice, Holiness, Free-Will, etc., in Morals.° 
This classification is in keeping with Coleridge’s later philosophical 
distinctions; but certainly one might see a lingering influence of David 
Hartley. Possibly in 1809 Coleridge had not yet quite submerged his 
indebtedness to Hartley. Such a supposition seems plausible when it 
is recalled that the 1809 Friend was written at Allan Bank before the 
poets quarreled; Coleridge drew heavily on Wordsworth for matter 
and thought, and Wordsworth, as Professor Beatty maintains,!° was 
still under the influence of associationism. 

Nor is this all. In 1809 Coleridge wrote his most stirring apostrophe 

to the reason;" and in arguing against the political theories of Rous- 
seau, Paine, etc., he said: 
And though the reason itself is the same in all men, yet the means of exercising 
it, and the materials (7.e., the facts and ideas) on which it is exercised, being 
possessed in very different degrees by different persons, the practical Result is, 
of course, equally different 


The purpose of the 1809 Friend is confused. Because of the lack 
of organization it is difficult to discover just what Coleridge had in 
mind. First, he was fully determined to discuss truth in relation to 
the press;!* secondly, he was led to a consideration of various political 
theories, a discussion which eventually culminated in a defense of his 
own ideas.'* Behind these two lines of thought, however, lurked Cole- 


9 Ibid. (1809), p. 107. 

10 Arthur Beatty, William Wordsworth: his doctrine and art in their historical relations 
(Madison, Wis., 1922), pp. 89-116. 

The friend (1809), pp. 133-34; (1818), I, 331-33. 12 Ibid. (1809), p. 351. 

13 This argument occupies the introductory portion of the 1818 Friend, I, 49-165. 

14 See ibid., p. 279; II, 264. 
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ridge’s lifelong desire: his wish to promulgate a philosophical system. 
The friend is a product of that system, though only its barest outlines 
are made clear.” 

In his political thinking Coleridge was a practical man. Instead of 
arguing on an a priori basis, he staunchly turns to expediency as the 
test of the law of nations. Maintaining that he is not “guilty of an 
inconsistency, in declaring . . . . [himself] . . . . a zealous Advocate for 
deriving the origin of all government from human Prudence, and of 
deeming that to be just which Experience has proved to be ex- 
pedient,’’® he distinguishes between the “common Principle of all 
Morality” and the law of nations.'’ Thus far there seems to be no 


contradiction. 
In 1818, however, Coleridge added a much fuller account of the 


reason. ‘‘Reason,”’ he says, 


is wholly denied, equally to the highest as to the lowest of the brutes; other- 
wise it must be wholly attributed to them, and with it therefore Self-con- 
sciousness, and personality, and Moral Being Whatever is conscious 
Self-knowledge is Reason But reason cannot exist without Understand- 
ing; nor does it or can it manifest itself but in and through the understanding. 
....In short, the human understanding possesses two distinct organs, the 
outward sense, and “the mind’s eye” which is reason . . . . for there is another 
use of the word, Reason, In this latter use it means the understanding 
considered as using the Reason, so far as by the organ of Reason only we possess 
the ideas of the Necessary and the Universal Reason therefore, in this 
secondary sense, and used not as a spiritual Organ but as a Faculty (namely, 
the Understanding or Soul enlightened by that organ)—Reason ... . is the 
Intellection of the possibility or essential properties of things by means of the 
Laws that constitute them." 


When to such an eloquent passage one appends Coleridge’s other 
attempts to define the reason (especially throughout the Aids to 
reflection), his intellectual growth is apparent. But his political theory 
remains unchanged, based, as it is, on expediency. Coleridge prided 
himself on the constancy of his political thought and to the 1818 

18 In a passage in The friend not included in 1818 Coleridge says: ‘‘The Object of ‘The 
Friend,’ briefly and generally expressed, is—to uphold those Truths and those Merits, 
which are founded in the nobler and permanent Parts of our Nature, against the Caprices 
of Fashion, and such Pleasures, as either depend on transitory and accidental Causes, or 
are pursued from less worthy Impulses”’ (p. 16). 


16 The friend (1809), pp. 106-7. 
17 Ibid., p. 386. 18 Jbid. (1818), I, 266-71. 
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Friend added his Bristol Address (delivered in 1795) to show that 
he had not changed his principles.!® He does not, therefore, develop 
his political system in terms of his philosophical thought. In his defini- 
tion of terms in The statesman’s manual, he says that “Jacobinism is 
monstrum hybridum, made up in part of despotism, and in part of 
abstract reason misapplied to objects that belong entirely to experi- 
ence and the understanding.’’”?° But elsewhere in the same work, per- 
haps sensing the shortcomings of expediency as the basis for the law 
of nations, he says, “‘Mightier powers were at work [in the organiza- 
tion of society] than Expediency ever yet called up!—yea, mightier 
than the mere Understanding can comprehend!’”*! 

From the foregoing evidence, then, the following conclusions may 
be drawn: (1) By 1818 Coleridge’s interest in politics, as distinct from 
a moral system, seems to have diminished, whereas his interest in 
philosophy and theology had become almost an obsession. (2) When 
he came to revise The friend, therefore, he merely rearranged the order 
of the political passages, without attempting to modify his political 
philosophy. (3) His metaphysical thinking, however, had led him to 
religious and scientific problems; and he added a fuller definition of the 
reason and a long dissertation on method” to clarify his point of view. 
(4) The 1818 Friend, then, is a “‘rifacciamento”’ of the first edition in 


so far as the political passages are concerned, but a new work in its 


fairly consistent pursuit of an attempted philosophical system. 
University oF MIcHIGAN 


19 Tbid., I1, 241-64. It has been pointed out that Coleridge omitted a paragraph when 
he republished his Bristol Address in The friend; but his changes were more in detail than 
in theory. Then, too, Coleridge’s early political ideas need not concern us here. 

20 The statesman's manual (1816), appendix, pp. 7-8. 

21 Ibid. (1816), p. 26. 

22 This treatise had appeared earlier (January, 1818), in somewhat different form, as an 
essay on Method, prefixed to the Encyclopaedia metropolitana. See Alice Snyder, S. T. 
Coleridge's treatise on method (London, 1934). 








STENDHAL ET HAZLITT 


ROBERT VIGNERON 


EUX lecteurs pour le moins auraient eu le droit de se montrer 
surpris en ouvrant Rome, Naples et Florence en 1817, par M. 
de Stendhal, Officier de Cavalerie: d’abord l’authentique baron 

de Stendhal, beau Suédois fort éloquent, qui fréquentait 4 Londres 
les milieux diplomatiques et qui sans doute eit été peu flatté de se 
découvrir un double aussi compromettant;! mais surtout le véritable 
auteur de l’épigraphe soi-disant tirée des Mémoires d’ Holcroft,? qui eat 
été bien plus étonné encore d’apprendre qu’un certain M. B.A.A. 
avait déja cité ce méme passage dans son Histoire de la peinture en 
Italie, en l’attribuant 4 une mystérieuse Biography of the A[uthor].* 
M. Beyle, ancien sous-lieutenant de dragons et ancien auditeur, 
n’aurait fait aucune difficulté pour avouer, au nom de M. de Stendhal 
et de M. B.A.A., qu’il avait emprunté ces quelques lignes 4 |’ Hdin- 
burgh review, son fournisseur habituel.4 Dans son numéro de juin 


1815, la digne revue avait en effet publié un long compte-rendu de la 
Littérature du Midi de l Europe, de Simonde de Sismondi. L’auteur, 
affirmait le critique, avait tort de regretter que la liaison de Pétrarque 
et de Laure n’efit pas été plus intime: 

The whole is in better keeping as it is. The love of a man like Petrarch 
would have been less in character, if it had been less ideal. For the purposes of 
inspiration, a single interview was quite sufficient. The smile which sank into 


1Cf. The diary of Frances, Lady Shelley, 6d. Richard Edgcumbe (London: Murray, 
1912-1913), II, 12, sous la date du 30 avril 1818: «Yesterday I dined with Sir George 
Warrender in a society of diplomats. The handsome Swede, baron de Stendhal, was there. 
He is not so handsome when he speaks, which, however, he does remarkably well. He com- 
plains of our crowded assemblies, and says that he is going to Paris to rest!» Ainsis’explique 
que les journaux anglais, en annoncant Rome, Naples et Florence, aient de leur propre 
autorité donné du baron a M. de Stendhal, officier de cavalerie. 

2 Cf. Rome, Naples et Flerence en 1817, par M. de Stendhal, Officier de Cavalerie (Paris: 
Delaunay, 1817), page de titre. 

3 Histoire de la peinture en Italie, par M. B.A.A. (Paris: Didot, 1817), II, 194-95, en 
note. 

‘Tl l’‘avouera de lui-méme, en avril 1818, dans un projet de réplique au compte-rendu 
de Rome, Naples et Florence publié dans |’ Edinburgh review de novembre 1817: cf. Manu- 
scrits de Grenoble, R. 5896, t. VII, fol. 174: «C’est aussi l’Ed. Review qui m’a fourni 
l'épigraphe». 
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his heart the first time he ever beheld her, played around her lips ever after; 
the look with which her eyes first met his, never passed away. The image of 
his mistress still haunted his mind, and was recalled by every object in nature. 
Even death could not dissolve the fine illusion: for that which exists in the 
imagination is alone imperishable. As our feelings become more ideal, the im- 
pression of the moment indeed becomes less violent; but the effect is more gen- 
eral and permanent. The blow is felt only by reflection; it is the rebound that 
is fatal. We are not here standing for this kind of Platonic attachment; but 
only endeavouring to explain the way in which the passions very commonly 
operate in minds accustomed to draw their strongest interests from constant 


contemplation.® 


Dominique s’était reconnu dans cette analyse: n’était-ce pas vrai- 
ment ainsi qu’il avait toujours compris l’amour? n’était-il pas au 
fond, en dépit de ses larges épaules et de ses gros appétits, une Ame 
tendre et passionnée 4 la Pétrarque, toujours en quéte d’une idéale 
maitresse? et n’était-ce point 14 justement ce qu’il avait éprouvé en 
perdant Palfy, 4 la mémoire de qui il venait de dédier |’ Histoire de la 
peinture? Aussi nota-t-il, parmi ses commentaires sur les Fourberies de 
Scapin, cet aveu ingénu: «L’explication anglaise du caractére de 
Dominique: ... it is the rebound that is fatal»;’ aussi glissa-t-il le 
passage presque entier dans une note de |’Histoire de la peinture sous 


l’étiquette 4 la fois mystérieuse et révélatrice de Biography of the 
A[uthor]; aussi le prit-il enfin comme épigraphe de Rome, Naples et 
Florence, liant ainsi d’un lien subtil et invisible au vulgaire les trois 
membres de cette incomparable trinité, Dominique, M. B.A.A. et 
M. de Stendhal. Singulier pressentiment: il esquissait ainsi par 
avance la pathétique histoire de sa passion pour cette Métilde qu’il ne 
connaissait pas encore, et dont le fantéme tendre devait le hanter 


jusqu’a la fin de ses jours. 

Or, le critique anonyme auquel Beyle avait emprunté ces quelques 
lignes n’était autre que William Hazlitt, qui depuis plusieurs mois 
déja collaborait 4 |’Edinburgh review. Assurément, il n’aurait guére 
pu s’offenser de voir attribuer cette épigraphe aux Mémoires d’Hol- 
croft, qu’il venait précisément d’éditer et, pour la plus grande partie, 


5’ Edinburgh review, Ne XLIX, June 1815, Art. II, p. 51. Rien ne nous permet de dé- 
terminer avec certitude la date 4 laquelle Beyle prit connaissance de cet article. 


6 Moliére, 6d. Cl.-B. Petitot (Paris: Nicolle, 1812), exemplaire de Chantilly, feuillets 
blancs de la fin, fol. 17 verso, addition autographe au commentaire de la main du copiste. 
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de rédiger.? Mais si, continuant 4 feuilleter Rome, Naples et Florence, 
il était enfin parvenu a la page 253, il aurait eu le droit d’éprouver 
quelque humeur. La en effet s’étalait une ingénieuse et mordante cri- 
tique de l’esprit allemand: «Je remarque», déclarait doctement M. de 
Stendhal, «que dans tout ce que font les Allemands, ils sont beaucoup 
plus influencés par un vain désir de faire effet, que par aucun transport 
d’imagination ou par la conscience d’une Ame extraordinaire ... Ils 
écrivent, non pas parce qu’ils sont tourmentés par leurs idées sur un 
sujet, mais parce qu’ils pensent avoir trouvé un sujet sur lequel, en 
prenant les peines convenables et faisant les recherches nécessaires, 
l’on peut parvenir 4 imaginer quelque chose de brillant: c’est dans ce 
sens qu’ils lisent et méditent. A la longue, ils parviennent 4 quelque 
point de vue étrange et paradoxal; alors l’ceuvre du génie est faite; il 
ne s’agit plus que de |’établir avec toute leur artillerie d’érudition et de 
philosophie transcendante. Mais dans tout ce travail courageux, ils 
n’ont pas 4 se reprocher |’ombre d’une opinion 4 eux: si on les voit 
toujours travaillant comme des forgats, c’est pour arriver 4 prouver 
le systéme qu’ils trouvent brillant. Du reste, aucun sujet ne leur sem- 
ble au-dessus de leur portée. Moins ils ont a dire, plus ils étalent leur 
grand magasin de principes logiques et métaphysiques. Dans le fait, 
c’est un peuple bon, lourd et lent qui ne peut étre mis en mouvement 
que par quelque impulsion violente et souvent répétée. Leurs au- 
teurs, par exemple, lorsqu’ils en sont 4 leur second volume, perdent 
tout jugement, tout pouvoir sur eux-mémes, et ren ne peut les em- 
pécher de tomber dans les absurdités les plus outrées. La vérité n’est 
plus pour eux ce qui est, mais ce qui, d’aprés leur systéme, doit étre».® 
Beyle aurait sans doute reconnu volontiers que M. de Stendhal 
s’était inspiré, pour ces remarques ingénieuses, d’un autre article de 
Edinburgh review qui, n’étant point signé, était évidemment pro- 
priété publique. Mais, par une rencontre singuliére, ce critique ano- 
nyme était encore Hazlitt, qui, en rendant compte des Lectures on dra- 
matic literature de Schlegel, avait préludé 4 l’examen détaillé du livre 
par de piquantes considérations sur l’esprit allemand: «In all that 
they do, it is evident that they are much more influenced by a desire 
7Cf. Memoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft (London: Longman, 1816); Complete works 
of William Hazlitt, 6d. P. P. Howe (London and Toronto: Dent & Sons, 1932-1934), III 
8 Rome, Naples et Florence en 1817, pp. 253-55. 
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of distinction than by any impulse of the imagination, or the conscious- 
ness of extraordinary qualifications. They write, not because they are 
full of a subject, but because they think it is a subject upon which, 
with due pains and labour, something striking may be written. So 
they read and meditate,—and having at length devised some strange 
and paradoxical view of the matter, they set about establishing it with 
all their might and main. The consequence is, that they have no 
shades of opinion, but are always straining at a grand systematic con- 
clusion. They have done a great deal, no doubt, and in various de- 
partments; but their pretensions have always much exceeded their 
performance. They are universal undertakers, and complete ency- 
clopedists, in all moral and critical science. No question can come be- 
fore them but they have a large apparatus of logical and metaphysical 
principles ready to play off upon it; and the less they know of the sub- 
ject, the more formidable is the use they make of their apparatus ... 
The truth is, that they are naturally a slow, heavy people; and can 
only be put in motion by some violent and often repeated impulse, 
under the operation of which they lose all control over themselves— 
and nothing can stop them short of the last absurdity. Truth, in their 
view of it, is never what zs, but what, according to their system, ought 
to be».® 

Hazlitt ajoutait que les Lectures on dramatic literature n’étaient 
point exemptes de ces défauts communs aux écrivains allemands, et il 
reprochait en particulier 4 Schlegel de porter parfois trop loin l’amour 
de la théorie et l’esprit de parti, de mélanger singuliérement |’érudition 
et le mysticisme, d’étaler une vénération excessive 4 l’égard des clas- 
siques grecs, et d’adorer aussi trop aveuglément Shakespeare, sans lui 
vouloir reconnaitre le moindre défaut. Toutefois, ces réserves faites, 
il déclarait l’ouvrage fort bon. Mais Beyle voulut considérer ce compte- 
rendu comme une condamnation totale de Schlegel; en fait, ce fut 
cet article qui acheva de le décider & renier publiquement le roman- 
tisme germanique. 


Un matin de juillet 1816; Beyle avait vu entrer dans son modeste 
logis milanais un grand jeune homme vétu de noir et fort maigre, 
mais d’un air trés distingué: l’abbé Lodovico di Breme, auquel on 
® Edinburgh review, N° LI, February 1816, Art. IV, pp. 67-68. 
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donnait du Monsignore parce qu’il avait été aumdnier du Roi d’Italie, 
dont son pére, le duc de Sartirana, avait été ministre de |’intérieur. 
Il souffrait déja de la maladie de poitrine qui le devait emporter quel- 
ques années plus tard; et sa figure amenuisée et triste évoquait ces 
statues de marbre blanc que |’on voit en Italie sur les tombeaux du 
XI siécle. I] habitait un vieux palais sombre et magnifique—la Casa 
Roma—dont son pére lui avait laissé l’usage; et il réunissait le soir 
dans sa loge de la Scala |’élite de la société libérale et romantique de 
Milan.'® Admirateur fervent et grand ami de Mme de Staél, il s’était 
fait son champion contre les pédants italiens déchainés par |’article 
“Sulla maniera e la utilita delle traduzioni» qu’elle avait publié en 
janvier 1816 dans la Biblioteca italiana; et il venait de leur asséner 
une vigoureuse philippique Sulla ingiustizia di alcunt giudizj letterarj 
italiani." Beyle depuis longtemps brilait de le connaitre; mais, sans 
palais et sans titre, il s’était fiérement refusé 4 faire les premiers pas. 
Aussi fut-il flatté de la démarche de l’abbé, dont il trouva, comme de 
juste, les fagons fort courtoises. I] lui rendit done sans tarder sa visite; 
et il fut si content du ton qui régnait dans cette société, qu’en peu 
de jours la connaissance devint intime.” C’est ainsi que le Grenoblois, 
dont les amitiés milanaises avaient jusqu’alors manqué d’éclat—amis 
de la Gina, petits boutiquiers, petits bourgeois du ceto di mezzo—se vit 
tout & coup introduit dans le milieu le plus aristocratique et le plus 
cultivé. Il] allait y rencontrer Monti, Pellico, Berchet, Borsieri, Porro, 
Confalonieri peut-étre, bref tous les hommes qui allaient jouer un 
role dans le risorgimento milanais; et aussi tout ce que, pendant quel- 
ques années, Milan allait voir passer de voyageurs de marque. 

Ces premiéres relations furent bient6ét interrompues. Vers le milieu 
de juillet, cédant enfin aux instances de Mme de Staél, Monsignor di 
Breme quittait Milan et prenait la route de Coppet, ov il arrivait au 

10 Cf. Rome, Naples et Florence, par M. de Stendhal (Paris: Delaunay, 1826), I, 80; et 
«Souvenirs sur lord Byron», 24 aofit 1829, Correspondance, 6d. Ad. Paupe et P.-A. Chér- 
amy (Paris: Bosse, 1908), II, 500. Selon Rome, Naples et Florence, cette visite aurait eu 
lieu le 12 octobre 1816; mais les dates de cet ouvrage sont fallacieuses; et il semble bien 
que la rencontre doive se placer entre le retour de Beyle 4 Milan vers la fin de juin et le 


départ de l’'abbé pour Coppet vers le milieu de juillet. 

u Cf. Guido Muoni, Ludovico di Breme e le prime polemiche intorno a Madama di Staél 
ed al romanticismo in Italia (Milano: Societa editrice libraria, 1902); et Lodovico di Breme, 
Polemiche, 6d. C. Calcaterra (Torino: Unione tipografico-editrice Torinese, 1923). 

12 Cf. Rome, Naples et Florence, 6d. cit., I, 81; et «Souvenirs sur lord Byron», Corres- 
pondance, 6d. cit., II, 500. 
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bout d’une semaine de voyage.'* I] y trouva toute la famille réunie: 
Mme de Staél elle-méme, plus éloquente que jamais; l’angélique Al- 
bertine et son mari le duc de Broglie; le pauvre Rocca fort mal en 
point, épuisé d’amour et de phtisie; et l’inévitable Schlegel, toujours 
aussi cuistre.'* I] y vit aussi défiler les plus illustres personnages de 
l’Europe, qui semblaient s’étre donné rendez-vous cet été-la sur les 
bords du Léman: entre autres Etienne Dumont, le commentateur de 
Bentham et l’homme le plus spirituel de Genéve; Charles de Bonstet- 
ten, l’auteur du Voyage dans le Latium et de |’Essai sur imagination; 
Sir Henry Brougham, le leader de l’opposition au Parlement, le vain- 
queur de |’income-tax et le promoteur de |’expédition d’Alger; lord 
Byron, |’auteur du Corsaire, du Giaour et de la Fiancée d’ Abydos, et 
le premier poéte de l’Angleterre; Matthew Gregory Lewis, le scanda- 
leux auteur du Moine; le mystique Langalerie; M. de Jaucourt, pair 
de France et plénipotentiaire au Congrés de Vienne; M. de Saint- 
Aulaire, pair de France ; sans compter—car le digne abbé était quelque 
peu donnaiolo—les femmes les plus charmantes: Lady Hamilton, la 
princesse Jablonowska, la belle Mme de Saint-Aulaire, et les Misses 


Spalding, plus belles encore. 


Entre temps, 4 Milan, Beyle ramenait son attention passionnée de 
la peinture au comique."* II relut les commentaires qu’il avait insérés 
dans son Moliére. Puis il reprit son interminable Letellier; mais 4 
peine y avait-il ajouté quelques observations, qu’il recut, le 12 aoit, 
des nouvelles de Coppet: de l’abbé de Breme apparemment, qui sans 


13 Cf. Di Breme &4 Mme d’Albany, Milan le 15 juillet 1816, Lettere inedite di Luigia 
Stolberg Contessa d’ Albany a Ugo Foscolo e dell’ Abate Luigi di Breme alla contessa d’ Albany, 
éd. C. Antona-Traversi et D. Bianchini (Roma: Molino, 1887), p. 219: «Je pars demain 
pour Lausanne et serai dans six jours 4 Coppet»; il n'y était pas encore arrivé le 22 juillet, 
puisqu’d cette date Mme de Staél écrivait 4 Giuseppe Acerbi: «Dites 4 M. de Breme, je 
vous prie, que je ne lui 6cris pas, parce que je l’'attends chaque jour» (cf. A. Luzio, «Giu- 
seppe Acerbi e la Biblioteca italiana», Nuova antologia, 16 agosto 1896, CXLVIII, 597). 

i4 Sur la cuistrerie et la vanité de Schlegel, cf. Duc de Broglie, Souvenirs (Paris: Cal- 
mann-Lévy, 1886-1887), I, 354; Byron, Letters and journals, 6d. R. E. Prothero (London: 
Murray, 1901), V, 337, 340-41, 429; et Lord Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse), Recollec- 
tions of a long life (London: Murray, 1910), II, 42-44. 

16 Sur la société de Coppet cet été-la, cf. Di Breme 4 Confalonieri, Coppet le 28 aoit 
1816, Carteggio del Conte Federico Confalonieri, 6d. G. Gallavresi (Milano: Tipo-litografia 
Ripalta, 1910), I, 273-76; Ch. de Bonstetten 4 Friederika Brun, Gens den 12 August 1816, 
Briefe von Karl Viktor von Bonstetten an Friederike Brun (Frankfurt: Schaefer, 1829), 
pp. 107, 110-11; et Duc de Broglie, Souvenirs, I, 355-67. 

16 Cf. Moliére Petitot, exemplaire cité, I, feuillets de la fin, fol. 5, note autographe: «29 
juillet 1816. Je raméne mon attention passionnée from the History] of Plainting] to 
K[o}mf{ijck». 
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doute lui vantait les charmes et |’esprit de Mme de Staél et brocardait 
les ridicules de Schlegel.'? Toujours est-il que le jour méme Beyle rou- 
vrait le Cours de littérature dramatique, qu’il relut jusqu’au 14.'* Le 14, 
il commengait un dramma giocoso per musica intitulé Il Forestiere in 
Italia; le 18, il ébauchait un petit traité «De la comédie»; le 24, il 
esquissait une étude «Du comique de Shakespeare».'® Mais toutes ses 
entreprises, cet été-l4, semblaient vouées 4 l’avortement. II] était 
grand temps que jaillit pour lui une nouvelle source d’inspiration. 
Monsignor di Breme allait bient6ét y pourvoir. 

Depuis cing 4 six semaines, l’abbé se grisait des délices de Coppet; 
mais il lui fallut enfin songer au retour. Le 28 aoit, il reprenait le 
chemin de I|’Italie, en compagnie de Brougham.”° A peine arrivé 4 
Milan, vers les premiers jours de septembre, il introduisit son com- 
pagnon de voyage dans les milieux libéraux, qui firent le meilleur ac- 
cueil 4 un homme qui passait pour le chef du parti républicain en 
Angleterre. Peu aprés, Dumont et Saint-Aulaire arrivérent 4 leur 
tour sur les bords de |’Olona,” bientét suivis de toute une volée d’An- 
glais migrateurs qui, 4 l’approche de |’automne, descendaient aussi des 
rives du Léman vers Florence et vers Rome: notamment Lord Lans- 
downe, le modéle du grand seigneur whig, accompagné de Lady Lans- 
downe.” Pendant leur séjour 4 Milan, ces illustres voyageurs furent 
sans doute souvent les hétes de Monsignor di Breme, tant 4 la Scala 
qu’é la Casa Roma. C’est ainsi que Beyle se trouva présenté, dés le 
début de septembre, 4 Brougham, 4 Dumont, 4 Saint-Aulaire, <per- 
sonnages du premier rang par les cordons et par la téte», qui flattérent 


17 Cf. R. 5896, t. II, fol. 102, note autographe: «12 aofit 1816, lettres de Copet»; et 
ettre 4 Crozet, [Milan] le le octobre 1816, Correspondance, 6d. H. Martineau (Paris: 
Divan, 1933-1934), IV, 389: «La lettre sur Copet court les champs; je n'ai pu la re- 
joindre». Comme Beyle ne connaissait apparemment personne d’autre 4 Coppet, il est 
plausible de supposer que les lettres qu'il en recut le 12 aofit étaient de l'abbé. 


1sCf. A. W. Schlegel, Cours de littérature dramatique (Paris: Paschoud, 1814), ex- 
emplaire Doucet, II, notes autographes des 12, 13 et 14 aoft 1816. 


19 Cf. R. 5896, t. II, fol. 19-48, autographe; ibid., fol. 65-66 verso, autographe; ibid., 
t. V, fol. 174, autographe; et Moliére Petitot, V, feuillets de la fin, fol. 22-22 verso. 

20 Cf. Di Breme 4 Confalonieri, Coppet le 28 aoait 1816, Carteggio Confalonieri, I, 275; 
et Brougham 4 Earl Grey, Geneva, August 27, 1816, Life and times of Henry, Lord Brough- 
am (Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1871), II, 323. 


21 Ils y étaient déji le 7 septembre, puisque Beyle note ce jour la, R. 5896, t. IV, fol. 
86: «7 7bre 1816. Prés{enté] to Dumont and St. Aulaire». 


2Cf. 8. de Sismondi i Mme d’Albany, Pescia le 9 septembre 1816, Epistolario (Firenze: 
Nuova Italia, 1935), II, 33. 
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son amour-propre en gotitant sa loquéle, et lui 6térent du coup sa 
timidité ombrageuse 4 |’égard des gens qu’il estimait grands.”* 

Ils lui apprirent les derniers potins de Coppet. Ils lui contérent de 
piquantes anecdotes sur Schlegel, dont la vanité, la cuistrerie et le 
mauvais caractére les avait fort divertis.2* Ils lui parlérent de lord 
Byron, ce jeune pair d’Angleterre, ce poéte de génie, qui s’était établi 
& la Villa Diodati et n’avait pas manqué de fréquenter chez Mme de 
Staél: il avait une trentaine d’années, et la figure la plus noble et la 
plus tendre; mais il passait pour un infame Lovelace, on rapportait 
sur son compte les bruits les plus étranges, son voisinage scandalisait 
les bonnes Ames, et lorsqu’il entrait dans un salon toutes les femmes en 
sortaient, comme on |’avait vu plusieurs fois 4 Coppet; il voyageait 
accompagné d’un excellent maquereau, un médecin italien, le docteur 
Polidori, et on |’attendait 4 Milan au premier jour.” 

Leur conversation lui révéla aussi les progrés étonnants que les 
Anglais avaient faits dans la logique depuis 1790. Isolés du continent 
par la guerre, ils avaient pu suivre hardiment leur raison et devenir 
tout 4 fait eux-mémes. Aussi avaient-ils impitoyablement renversé 
tout ce qui n’était pas prouvé clair comme Tracy: certes, ils admirai- 
ent Platon, Cicéron, Aristote, comme ayant été grands de leur temps; 
mais ils les jugeaient insignifiants pour l’utilité actuelle, et considérai- 
ent leurs imitateurs comme des sots qui manquaient de logique et ne 
savaient pas interroger leur propre coeur sur ses plaisirs. Et ils ne 
comprenaient pas qu’on en pit rester 4 la stérile imitation des moyens 
employés par les classiques, au lieu d’atteindre au principe fécond de 
limitation du but qu’ils avaient poursuivi.” 

Mais surtout, ils lui firent connaitre les magazines anglais. Le 7 sep- 
tembre—le jour méme oii il avait été présenté 4 Dumont et a Saint- 
Aulaire—Beyle traduisait de la Quarterly review un long fragment qu’il 
intitulait «Renaissance de la Gréce» et destinait 4 1’appendice de |’ His- 

23 Cf. A Crozet, [Milan] le 28 septembre 1816, Correspondance, IV, 370. 

24 L'abbé de Breme, en particulier, n’avait pas manqué de le brocarder 4 la moindre 
occasion: cf. Duc de Broglie, I, 354; Byron, V, 340-41; Broughton, II, 42—44. 


2% Cf. A Crozet, [Milan] le 1* octobre 1816, Correspondance, IV, 388. Ces détails 
n'avaient pu étre communiqués 4 Beyle que par l’'abbé ou par des voyageurs arrivant de 
Coppet; ils se retrouvent d’ailleurs en partie dans une lettre de Silvio 4 Luigi Pellico, 
écrite vers le 22 octobre 1816 (et non en décembre comme I’indique I. Rinieri): cf. Llario 
Rinieri, Della vita e delle opere di Silvio Pellico (Torino: Roux, 1898), I, 210-11. 

2¢Cf. A Crozet, |Milan] le 28 septembre 1816, Correspondance, IV, 372; au méme , 
Milan] le 1 octobre 1816, ibid., p. 387. 
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toire de la peinture;?7 du méme numéro, il tirait aussi, sur le mélange 
des genres et les unités, quelques paragraphes qu’il intitulait «Sur le 
Romanticisme» et se proposait sans doute d’ajouter 4 la note roman- 
tique qu’il avait déja accrochée, dans |’ Histoire de la peinture, & Yun 
des chapitres sur les tempéraments.”® 

Cependant la Quarterly review l’ennuya bientdét; |’Edinburgh review 
au contraire l’enchanta. Dans le numéro d’avril 1814, il trouva une 
analyse du Corsaire et de la Fiancée d’Abydos de Byron, précédée de 
longues considérations sur |’évolution de la poésie dans ses rapports 
avec les transformations de la société.*® Ce fut une illumination: dans 
ces observations quis’accordaient si bien avec les enseignements d’ Hel- 
vétius, Beyle reconnut la véritable théorie romantique; aussi se hata-t- 
il de les traduire et de se les approprier sans vergogne.*® Dans le 
numéro de juin 1816, il découvrit une piquante analyse de Aus meinem 
Leben de Goethe, précédée de réflexions générales sur la littérature 
allemande, qu’il traduisit elles aussi incontinent et mit en réserve dans 
ses papiers.*! Mais surtout il découvrit dans le numéro de février 1816 


27 Cf. R. 5896, t. IV, fol. 86-104. Cette traduction est intitulée, fol. 86: «1816. Ap- 
pendix». Au-dessous, Beyle indique sa source: «Quarterly Review, page 445, Ne XX». En 
téte du feuillet on lit: «7 7bre 1816. Prés{enté] to Dumont and St. Aulaire»; et plus bas: 
«7 7bre 1816, jour sans nerfs et de parfaite santé, by the SalzeP{areille]». 

28 Cf. R. 5896, t. II, fol. 179, recto et verso. En téte du fol. 179 recto, au dessous du 
titre «Sur le Romanticisme», Beyle indique sa source: «Quarterly Review, N° [XX] page 
383»; en téte du fol. 179 verso, il répéte: «Page 383 of Quarterly Review». Ce fragment 
n'est pas daté; mais le fait qu'il est tiré du méme numéro de la Quarterly que le fragment 
sur la «Renaissance de la Gréce» permet de supposer qu'il a été traduit vers la méme 
époque. 

29 Cf. Edinburgh review, Ne XLV, April 1814, Art. IX, pp. 198-229. Ce fut apparem- 
ment le premier contact de Beyle avec la revue écossaise, bien que dans sa Vie de Henri 
Brulard, 6d. H. Debraye (Paris: Champion, 1913), II, 15, il ait écrit par la suite qu’en 
1812 il avait accroché quelques Edinburgh reviews en Allemagne. 

30 Cf. A Crozet, [Milan] le let octobre 1816, Correspondance, IV, 388-89: «Le courrier 
part, sans quoi j'avais le projet de dicter pour toi la traduction de six pages del’ Edinburgh, 
n° 45, qui exposent toute la théorie romantique». Cette traduction se retrouve effective- 
ment dans les manuscrits de Grenoble, R. 5896, t. IV, fol. 3-9. Elle est de la main d’un 
copiste, mais Beyle l'a intitulée de sa main, au fol. 3: «Edinburgh-Review, n° 45, sur lord 
Byron»; et au fol. 4: «Poétique de |’ Edinburgh-Review, n° 45». L’article était de Jeffrey, 
qui se trouve ainsi avoir anonymement collaboré A |’ Histoire de la peinture en Italie et & 
Qu'est-ce que le Romanticisme? 

31 Cf. Edinburgh review, No LII, June 1816, Art. III, pp. 304-37. Ce numéro avait 
paru avec deux mois de retard vers les premiers jours d'aofit. Beyle en traduisit les pages 
304-8. Cette traduction, de la main d'un copiste, se retrouve dans les manuscrits de 
Grenoble, R. 5896, t. IV, fol. 143-52. Beyle approuvait entiérement la sévérité de la 
revue pour la littérature allemande; cf. 4 Crozet, [Milan] le 20 octobre 1816, Corres- 
pondance, V, 10: «C’est 1a le grand jury de la littérature et du bon sens. Heureux qui 
trouve grace devant eux! Ils sont excellents pour la littérature allemande qu’ils méprisent 
autant que moi» 
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le lucide compte-rendu des Lectures on dramatic literature de Schlegel, 
précédé de mordantes remarques sur |’esprit allemand, qui s’accordai- 
ent trop bien avec les anecdotes rapportées de Coppet par l’abbé de 
Breme et ses amis, pour qu’il ne les crit pas paroles d’évangile: aussi 
n’oublia-t-il point de les traduire elles aussi, pour en faire usage A 
l’occasion.* 

Dés lors, son siége était fait. L’ Edinburgh review lui exposait cédte 
& céte deux formes bien différentes de romanticisme: |’une ridicule, 
le romanticisme A la Schlegel, fondé sur des dogmes métaphysiques et 
des réveries mystiques; l’autre admirable, le romanticisme 4 la Byron, 
fondé sur la connaissance de l’homme et les lois de |’évolution des 
lettres et des moeurs. II n’y avait pas 4 hésiter; et surtout il n’y avait 
pas de temps 4 perdre, puisque déja |’ Histoire de la peinture commen- 
cait 4 s’imprimer. Dés le 28 septembre, Beyle écrivait 4 Crozet, son 
factotum, pour lui annoncer sa grande découverte: «Un hasard le 
plus heureux du monde vient de me donner la connaissance of 4 or 5 
Englishmen of the first rank and understanding. Ils m’ont illuminé, et 
le jour ot ils m’ont donné le moyen de lire the Edinb-Review sera une 
grande époque dans histoire de mon esprit; mais en méme temps une 
époque bien décourageante. Figure-toi que presque toutes les bonnes 
idées de |’ Histoire de la peinture] sont des conséquences d’idées géné- 
rales et plus élevées, exposées dans ce maudit livre.»** Voila qui était 
facheux; mais le plus urgent était d’abjurer publiquement le roman- 
ticisme germanique et de renier Schlegel son prophéte. II avait déja 
repris son fragment «Sur le Romanticisme» et |’avait enrichi de notes 
piquantes ou, s’inspirant a la fois des anecdotes rapportées de Coppet 
par De Breme et ses amis et des critiques anonymes de I’ Edinburgh 
review, il tournait en dérision |’infortuné Schlegel: «Ce savant porte 
une grande énergie dans ses jugements. Par exemple il disait en 1816 
qu’il voudrait que la tragédie francais n’eit qu’une téte pour pouvoir 
comme Néron la couper d’un seul coup. Du reste M. Schlegel prétend 
que la perfection dans tous les genres est antérieure aux Grecs, l’inven- 


tion du gouvernement représentatif et de l’imprimerie ne l’embarras- 


32 Rien ne nous permet d'établir avec certitude la date 4 laquelle Beyle fit cette traduc- 
tion, dont le manuscrit ne s'est pas retrouvé mais qu'il introduisit, nous l’'avons vu, dans 
Rome, Naples et Florence en 1817. Il nous semble toutefois hautement probable que cet 
article contribua pour une large part a l'hostilité qu'il manifesta, dés la fin de septembre 
1816, a l'6égard de Schlegel et du romantisme germanique. 


33 A Crozet, [Milan] le 28 septembre 1816, Correspondance, IV, 370. 
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sent guére, et il prépare un grand ouvrage dans lequel il prouve que 
toutes les inventions que les Grecs n’ont pas connues doivent étre 
rejetées comme contraires au salut».** Il manda en termes presque 
identiques 4 Crozet: «La note sur le Romantique dans les Tempéra- 
ments est bien mauvaise. Ces plats Allemands toujours bétes et em- 
phatiques se sont emparés du systéme romantique, lui ont donné un 
nom et l’ont gaté ... Schlegel reste un pédant ridicule. II dit qu’il 
voudrait que la littérature frangaise n’efit qu’une téte pour la couper, 
que la perfection dans tous les genres est antérieure aux Grecs, nous 
allons toujours en diminuant, les Allemands seuls conservent encore un 
peu de feu sacré, l’italien n’est que de l’allemand corrompu. Du reste il 
est absolument |’original des 3 procureurs sortant du Cid dans Hel- 
vétius, il précipite dans le néant la littérature francaise. Je crois avoir 
prouvé aux Anglais qu’ils n’ont pas de littérature, disait-il un jour, 
il n’y a que |’Allemagne, Schiller n’est qu’un éléve de Shakespeare, 
Goethe est immoral et a éparpillé son génie en petits morceaux, restent 
mon frére et moi, et il semble que les Legons de littérature dramatique 
sont le livre du siécle. Si tu peux, ridiculise ce sot, autrement M. 
B.A.A. semblera faire cause commune avec ce monstre de vanité qui 
un de ces jours sera jeté dans la boue.»* A ce systéme dérisoire il fal- 
lait donc substituer l’admirable doctrine de |’Edinburgh review, si bien 
illustrée par les ceuvres de Byron: «Ce systéme tel qu’il est pratiqué 
par Lord Ba-i-ronne (Lord Byron, jeune pair, Lovelace de 36 ans) et 
tel qu’il est enseigné par |’#d. Review est sir d’entrainer le genre hu- 
main ... Byron, Byron est le nom qu’il faut faire sonner ferme. L’ Ed. 
Rev. le place immédiatement aprés Shakespeare pour la peinture des 
passions énergiques. Ses ouvrages sont des histoires d’amour tragique. 
Le Corsaire, poéme en trois chants. Giaour (un chrétien qui aime une 
Turque: son amante est tuée, il la venge et meurt de douleur), poéme 
en trois chants. La Fiancée d’Abido, en trois chants, plus tendre et 
moins tragique. Trois ou quatre des premiers hommes d’Angleterre 
regardent ces ouvrages comme sis d’aller 4 l’an 2500».* 


34 R. 5896, t. II, fol. 179; le texte primitif, que l'on peut déchiffrer sous les additions 
et les corrections, était moins agressif: «Ce savant prétend que la perfection dans tous les 
genres est antérieure aux Grecs. L’invention du gouvernement représentatif et de l'im- 
primerie ne lui semblent pas des objections. On annonce un grand ouvrage de lui dans 
equel il prouve que toutes les inventions que les Grecs n'ont pas connues doivent étre 
ejetées comme contraires au salut». 

3% A Crozet, [Milan] le 28 septembre 1816, Correspondance, IV, 370-71. 


3% Au méme, ibid., pp. 371, 372. 
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Dés lors, pendant des mois, Beyle rabdchera inlassablement 4 
Crozet les mémes recommandations. Le 1°" octobre, il introduit dans 
une «Note romantique» une nouvelle diatribe du mysticisme allemand, 
et un nouvel éloge de |’Edinburgh review et de Byron: «Le systéme 
romantique gAté par le mystique Schlegel triomphe tel qu’il est ex- 
pliqué dans les 25 volumes de |’Edinburgh Review et tel qu’il est pra- 
tiqué par Lord Ba-i-ronne (Lord Byron). Le Corsaire (trois chants) 
est un poéme tel pour |’expression des passions que l’auteur est placé en 
ce genre immédiatement aprés Shakespeare. Le style est beau comme 
Racine. Giaour et la Fiancée d’Abidos ont confirmé la réputation de 
Lord Byron ... Tache de glisser le commencement de cet alinéa dans 
ma note romantique. II faut bien séparer cette cause de celle de ce 
pauvre et triste pédant Schlegel, qui sera dans la boue au premier 
jour».*7 Le lendemain 2 octobre, il revenait 4 la charge et glissait dans 
une nouvelle lettre 4 Crozet des instructions péremptoires, en trois 
points: «S’il en est temps, rectifie la note sur le genre romantique. Y 
faire entrer moquerie du mystique Schlegel. Louange de la théorie 
romantique exposée dans |’Edinburgh-Review. Louange de Lord By- 
ron comme ayant obtenu le plus grand succés en mettant en pratique 
les principes romantiques».** 

Sa rencontre avec le poéte fouetta encore son enthousiasme. Le 
16 octobre, au retour d’une excursion au lac de Lecco, en entrant dans 
la loge de Monsignor di Breme, il trouva dans la société quelque chose 
de solennel et de géné. Il remarqua un jeune homme inconnu, 4 la 
physionomie sublime, au profil angélique, aux yeux superbes: «M. 
Beyle, voici Lord Byron», lui dit l’abbé; et 4 l’instant il se sentit rem- 
pli d’une telle timidité et d’une telle tendresse qu’il ne put parler.** 


37 A Crozet, [Milan] le let octobre 1816, Correspondance, IV, 388, 389. Sur le manuscrit, 
R. 5896, t. X XIX, liasse, piéce 19, fol. 3, Beyle a lui-méme indiqué par le mot fin écrit 
en interligne au-dessous de Byron (... la réputation de Lord Byron), la fin du développe- 
ment qu'il voulait introduire dans la note romantique de I’ Histoire de la peinture. 

38 A Crozet, [Milan] le 2 octobre 1816, R. 5896, t. XV, fol. 176, note intitulée «Change- 
ments et additions» jointe 4 la lettre relative aux «Additions 4 la vie de Léonard», ibid., 
fol. 177-77 verso. En marge, Beyle ajoute, au sujet de la note sur le genre romantique 
«Malheureusement je n'ai pas cette note refaite 4 Claix». Cette lettre 4 Crozet semble 
avoir échappé aux éditeurs de la Correspondance. 

39 Cf. R. 5896, t. III, fol. 47 verso, note autographe: «Cor{rigé] le 17 8bre 1816. 214 of 
mine ms. Yesterday Lord Blyton]. Charming angel's profil». Cette note inédite permet 
d’établir enfin la date de la premiére rencontre entre Beyle et Byron. Pour les détails, 
voir les deux récits lég@rement contradictoires qui se trouvent dans la lettre 4 Mme Louise 
Swanton-Belloc, publiée pour la premiére fois dans Mme L. Swanton-Belloc, Lord Byron 
(Paris: Renouard, 1824), I, 353-57, et dans le brouillon d’article intitulé «Souvenirs sur 
Lord Byron», Paris le 24 aoft 1829, Correspondance, 6d. Paupe et Chéramy, II, 501. 
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Le lendemain, il le retrouva 4 la Casa Roma, 4 la table de Monsignor 
di Breme. Le 20, il mandait 4 Crozet cette grande nouvelle: «J’ai 
diné avec un joli et charmant jeune homme, figure de dix-huit ans, 
quoiqu’il en ait vingt-huit, profil d’un ange, l’air le plus doux. C’est 
l’original de Lovelace ou plutét mille fois mieux que le bavard Love- 
lace. Quand il entre dans un salon anglais, toutes les femmes sortent 
4 l’instant. C’est le plus grand poéte vivant, Lord Byron. L’Edin- 
burgh Review, son ennemi capital, contre lequel il a fait une satire atroce, 
dit que depuis Shakespeare |’Angleterre n’a rien eu de si grand pour 
la peinture des passions. J’ai lu cela».*° 

Son aversion pour Schlegel en fut accrue d’autant. Le 19, il avait 
recu un mot rassurant de Crozet, qui lui annongait: «Je corrige beau- 
coup dans les tempéraments en fait de style. J’ai ajouté les excellentes 
plaisanteries sur Schlegel et la bonne note sur la comédie»;*! aussi, 
dans sa lettre du 20, répondait-il d’un cceur léger: «Tu me fais grand 
plaisir de me dire que tu m’as 6té du danger de paraitre dans le régi- 
ment de ce La Harpe. C’est un petit pédant sec, confit de vanité 
allemande, mais fort savant. I] sera tympanisé 4 fond dans |’ Ed. Rev. 
La se trouve la vraie théorie romantique. En Angleterre son triomphe 
est déja vieux. Ils sont tout étonnés de retrouver cette vieille bétise 
d’imitation de moyens et non de but sur le continent. En France on 
battra Schlegel et l’on croira avoir battu le romantique.» Par sur- 
croit de précaution, il ajoutait un peu plus bas: «As-tu mis que 
Schlegel voudrait couper le cou 4 la littérature frangaise? Tache de 
mettre cela. Cela est intelligible 4 Ouhéhihé. De méme I’italien n’est 
que de l’allemand corrompu».” Mais sa haine n’était point encore 
assouvie. Le 26 décembre, il revenait une fois de plus 4 la charge: 
«N’oublie pas la note comique de Schlegel qui voudrait couper le cou 
i la littérature frangaise. I] faut cela pour me différencier de ce pédant 
pire que les La Harpe»; et il répétait en marge: «N’oublie pas Néron 
Schlegel». 4% 


40 A Crozet, [Milan] le 20 octobre 1816, Correspondance, 6d. H. Martineau, V, 8-9. 
Sur ce diner 4 la Casa Roma, cf. aussi au méme, Rome le 31 décembre 1816, ibid., pp. 
34-35; & Mme L. Swanton-Belloc, Lord Byron, I, 353-54; et Lord Broughton, II, 46—50. 

41 Crozet 4 Beyle, lettre recue par Beyle 4 Milan le 19 octobre 1816, R. 5896, t. X XIX, 
liasse, piéce 33, fol. 3. Les plaisanteries sur Schlegel et la note sur la comédie se retrou- 
veront dans Il’ Histoire de la peinture, livre V, chap. xcvi, II, 70—75, en note. 

42 A Crozet, [Milan] le 20 octobre 1816, Correspondance, V, 14-15. 

43 A Crozet, [Rome] le 26 décembre 1816, R. 5896, t. X XIX, liasse, piéce 23, fol. 3 et 1; 
Correspondance, V, 28-29, 32. 
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Vaine insistance: le sage Crozet recula devant cette image hardie. 
L’ Histoire de la peinture en Italie, par M. B.A.A., parut vers la fin 
de juillet 1817; on y efit en vain cherché Néron Schlegel; mais l’auteur 
du Cours de littérature dramatique y était néanmoins tourné en ridicule 
pour son impuissance 4 comprendre Moliére, et pour sa mystique du 
sens intérieur: «Un homme d’esprit, M. Schlegel, veut bien nous ap- 
prendre que les comédies de Moliére ne sont que des satires tristes. I] 
est vrai que M. Schlegel efit été meilleur apétre que juge littéraire. 
Il commence par déclarer qu’il méprise la raison: voila déja un grand 
pas; puis, pour marcher en sdreté de conscience, il ajoute que le Dante, 
Shakespeare et Calderon sont des apétres envoyés par Notre-Seigneur- 
Jésus-Christ, avec une mission spéciale; qu’ainsi on ne peut, sans sa- 
crilége, retrancher ni blémer une seule syllabe de leurs ouvrages. Cette 
belle théorie s’explique trés facilement par le sens intérieur. Celui qui 
a le malheur de n’étre pas doué du sens intérieur ne saurait sentir les 
poétes venus sur la terre avec mission. Voulez-vous savoir si vous 
avez le sens intérieur? M. Schlegel vous le dira; il en a une si grande 
part, qu’en cing minutes de conversation il se fait fort de connaitre si 
vous étes du nombre des bienheureux».** 

Dans Rome, Naples et Florence en 1817, qui parut vers le début de 
septembre 1817, M. de Stendhal reprenait les griefs de M. B.A.A. 
Non content d’adresser pour son compte aux Allemands les piquantes 
remarques traduites de |’Edinburgh review, il les accusait encore de 
n’avoir pas le sentiment du ridicule; et, poursuivait-il, «quand on n’a 
pas ce sentiment, et qu’on veut 4 toute force faire de l’esprit, on est 
bien prés de tomber dans ce qu’on ne connait pas; et quand on s’avise 
de juger de |’esprit des autres et de décider du haut de son tribunal 
tudesque, que Moliére n’a fait que des satires tristes, on est bien prés 
de faire rire |’Europe 4 ses dépens». C’était évidemment Schlegel 
qu’il visait 14, sans le nommer; mais il le prenait aussi ouvertement a 
partie sur la question du sens intérieur, 4 propos d’Herculanum et de 
Pompeia: «Je ne comprends pas le ton mystique avec lequel M. 
Schlegel vient nous parler des théAtres anciens: apparemment que je 


n’ai pas le sens intérieur».” 

44 Histoire de la peinture en Italie, II, 70-71, en note. Cf. ci-dessus n. 41. 

4 Rome, Naples et Florence en 1817, p. 253. 

48 Tbid., p. 107. Il fait encore allusion au sens intérieur, p. 252, 4 propos de la redingote 
courte, des cheveux longs et du pantalon large d’un jeune voyageur allemand. 
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I] ne lui avait pas encore pardonné, en mars 1818, quand il ébaucha 
son «<Qu’est-ce que le Romanticisme?» ot, se fondant sur les critiques 
de |’Edinburgh review, il reniait une fois de plus l’auteur du Cours de 
littérature dramatique: «M. Schlegel, que beaucoup de gens, en Lom- 
bardie, prennent pour le chef des romantiques, est un homme plein de 
préjugés, qui, parce qu’il a su bien traduire, s’imagine penser, et dont 
l’Edinburgh Review a tourné en ridicule les systémes (Voir les n°* 50 et 
51)».47 

Septembre 1816 marque donc, dans |’évolution de la doctrine ro- 
mantique de Beyle une date capitale. C’est alors qu’il découvre 
|’ Edinburgh review; et tandis que l’article de Jeffrey sur Byron |’oriente 
vers le romanticisme anglais, l’article de Hazlitt sur Schlegel l’écarte 
4 jamais du romanticisme germanique. 


Cependant il découvrait, sans le reconnaitre, l’homme d’esprit dont 
il avait jusqu’alors si effrontément pillé les articles anonymes. De 
Milan, depuis les premiers jours de janvier 1818, il réclamait 4 cor 
et A cri le N° LVI de |’Edinburgh review, qui aurait dd paraitre en aotit 
1817; il le regut apparemment vers la fin de mars ou le début d’avril, 
peu avant de partir pour Grenoble.** I] y trouva un compte-rendu fort 
élogieux du récent ouvrage de Hazlitt sur les Characters of Shake- 
speare’s plays.*® Hazlitt y était présenté comme un admirateur pas- 
sionné, un idolatre méme de Shakespeare: comment Beyle ne se fat-il 
pas senti de la sympathie pour lui, et ne |’edt -il pas considéré comme 
l’un des Happy few? Dés le 14 avril, quelques jours aprés son arrivée 
4 Grenoble, il écrivait 4 Mareste qu’il voudrait voir leur ami Smidt 
traduire en frangais Hazlitt on Shakespeare;*° et au printemps de 
1819, lorsqu’il entreprit une campagne en faveur de |’Histoire de la 


47 «Qu'est-ce que le Romanticisme?», Racine et Shakspeare, éd. P. Martino (Paris: 
Champion, 1925), II, 11-12. Ce n'est point d’ailleurs aux numéros L et LI qu'il voulait 
renvoyer, mais aux numéros LI et LII, renfermant le premier le compte-rendu des Lectures 
on dramatic literature de Schlegel, et le second le compte-rendu de Aus meinem Leben de 
Goethe: cf. ci-dessus n. 31. 

48 Cf. A Mareste, Milan le 3 janvier 1818, Correspondance, V, 98; au méme, Milan le 
25 janvier 1818, ibid., p. 100; au méme, [Grenoble] le 22 avril 1818, ibid., p. 150. 

49 Edinburgh review, N° LVI, August 1817, Art. IX, pp. 472-88. L’article était de 
Jeffrey. 

50 Cf. A Mareste, Grenoble le 14 avril 1818, Correspondance, V, 141. M. H. Martineau 
lit: «Hazlitt ou Shakespeare»; Paupe et Chéramy, II, 71, avaient lu: «Hazlitt par Shake- 
speare»; Beyle a évidemment écrit soit «Hazlitt on Shakespeare», soit «Hazlitt sur Shake- 
speare», reproduisant ou traduisant mot 4 mot le titre courant de l'article de l' Edinburgh 
review, «Hazlitt on Shakespeare». 
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peinture en Italie, il n’oublia point d’adresser a l’auteur des Characters 
une lettre enthousiaste, datée par précaution de Rome et signée 
Stendhal.*! 

Hazlitt n’avait peut-étre pas encore lu les élucubrations de M. de 
Stendhal, mais il n’avait pu manquer d’entendre parler de ce singulier 
dilettante, dont les magazines avaient a l’envi célébré l’esprit et dé- 
ploré |’impertinence.” Aussi, tout fier d’avoir regu une aussi flatteuse 
épitre d’un personnage aussi illustre, la montra-t-il triomphalement A 
Leigh Hunt, qui la lui rendit avec un sourire dédaigneux, et déclara 
qu’il avait lui-méme regu la veille une lettre de Rome, de son ami 
Shelley. Mais Hazlitt ne voulut point étre en reste avec le noble comte, 
et l’année suivante, dans le troisiéme de ses «Essays on the drama», 
publié en mars 1820 dans le London magazine, aprés avoir fait |’éloge 
des trois Misses Dennett, de |’Adelphi Theatre, il ajoutait non sans 
humour: «We might shew them to the Count Stendahl, who speaks so 
feelingly of the beauties of a dance by Italian peasant girls, as our 
three English graces».5* Sans doute voulait-il parler de la Vie de Haydn 
et de l’éloge enthousiaste que L. A. C. Bombet y faisait du ballet 
dansé par les Filles de la Terre, sur la musique de la symphonie du 
Chaos, dans le Prométhée de Vigano. II n’ignorait done pas que M. 
Bombet et le comte de Stendhal ne faisaient qu’un; mais rien ne 
prouve qu’il eit déja lu l’Histoire de la peinture en Italie ou Rome, 
Naples et Florence en 1817, et découvert le pillage dont il avait été 
victime.*4 

% Cette lettre n'a malheureusement pas été retrouvée; mais Hazlitt en parle dans son 
essai «On the disadvantages of intellectual superiority», qui parut en 1822 dans le Table 
Talk; cf. Complete works, VIII, 285: «I once shewed a person of this overweening turn 
(with no small triumph I confess) a letter of a very flattering description I had received 
from the celebrated Count Stendhal, dated Rome. He returned it with a smile of in- 
difference, and said, he had had a letter from Rome himself the day before, from his 
friend S ...!» Hazlitt n'indique pas la date de cet incident; mais il faut évidemment re- 
connaitre Leigh Hunt dans l'interlocuteur de Hazlitt, et Shelley dans l'auteur de la lettre 
de Rome; or c’est entre le 5 mars et le 10 juin 1819 que se place le séjour de Shelley 4 
Rome; c’est donc nécessairement du printemps de 1819 que date la lettre de Shelley 4 
Hunt, et par conséquent la lettre de Stendhal 4 Hazlitt, qui serait alors contemporaine 
de celle que Thomas Moore recut le 8 mai 1819. Cf. Thomas Moore, Memoirs, journal and 
correspondence (London: Longman, 1853), II, 306: «Received a letter from Rome from 
Count Stendhal(?), the author of L’ Histoire de la peinture, sending me a copy of his book, 
and praising abundantly Lalla Rookh and Fudge Family». 

5? Notamment en le traitant de «flippant character» ou en le sacrant «one of the most 
finished coxcombs that has appeared in print for some time past». 

53 «Essays on the drama», Ne III, London magazine, March 1820, I, 302; Complete 
works, XVIII, 299. 


54 Cf. Vies de Haydn, Mozart et Métastase, 6d. D. Muller (Paris: Champion, 1914), 
p. 98: «Je ne puis oublier la symphonie du Chaos qui commence la Création, depuis que 
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D’ailleurs le pillard était incorrigible: vers la méme époque, il 
glissait en note, dans son manuscrit de l’Amour, une émouvante con- 
fidence extraite de la derniére lettre adressée 4 sa mére par une mysté- 
rieuse Bianca: «Toutes ses actions eurent d’abord & mes yeux cet air 
céleste qui sur le champ fait d’un homme un étre a part, le différencie 
de tous les autres. Je croyais lire dans ses yeux cette soif d’un bonheur 
plus sublime, cette mélancolie non avouée qui aspire 4 quelque chose 
de mieux que ce que nous trouvons ici-bas, et qui dans toutes les situa- 
tions ot la fortune et les révolutions peuvent placer une 4me roma- 
nesque, ... Stall prompts the celestial sight, For which we wish to live, or 
dare to die. (Ultima lettera di Bianca a sua madre, Forli, 1817)».» 
Comment n’étre pas tenté de reconnaitre, dans cet aveu si poétique et 
si tendre, le style de l’incomparable Métilde? Mais la lettre est apo- 
eryphe; et Lisio Visconti n’a fait que paraphraser habilement quelques 
lignes de l’Edinburgh review et massacrer une citation de Pope: «The 
whole work breathes that air of romance,—that aspiration after 
imaginary good, that longing after something more than we possess, 
that in all places, and in all conditions of life,—Stzll prompts the eternal 
sigh, For which we wish to live, or dare to die!» Le plus curieux, c’est 
que l’auteur de ces remarques était encore Hazlitt, qui, en rendant 
compte du Wanderer de Mme d’Arblay, les avait appliquées au Don 
Quichotte de Cervantés!*® 


Quelques années plus tard, les deux hommes allaient enfin se ren- 
contrer, et nouer des relations cordiales. Le 1% septembre 1824, Haz- 
litt quittait l’Angleterre pour entreprendre un voyage de plusieurs 
mois en France et en Italie. Quelques jours aprés, il arrivait 4 Paris, 


j'ai vu, dans le ballet du Prométhée, les charmantes danseuses de Vigand peindre, en 
suivant les mouvements de la symphonie, l'étonnement des filles de la terre sensibles 
pour la premiére fois aux charmes des beaux-arts»; et pp. 186-87: «J’avouerai une chose 
avec candeur, c’est que dans un ballet que Vigand a fait jouer 4 Milan, et od il a montré 
Prométhée donnant une 4me 4 des étres humains non encore élevés au-dessus de la brute, 
cette musique du chaos avec le commentaire des pas de trois charmantes danseuses ex- 
primant, avec un naturel divin, les premiéres lueurs du sentiment dans l’Ame de la beauté; 
j'avouerai, dis-je, que ce commentaire a dévoilé 4 mes yeux le mérite de cette symphonie». 
L'hypothése d’aprés laquelle Hazlitt serait l'auteur du compte-rendu de I’ Histoire de la 
peinture paru dans l’Edinburgh review d'octobre 1819, ne repose sur aucune preuve ac- 
ceptable; cf. Collected works of William Hazlitt, éd. A. R. Waller et A. Glover (London: 
Dent, 1902-1906), X, 403. 


55 De l’ Amour, 6d. D. Muller et P. Jourda (Paris: Champion, 1926), I, 28, n. 1. 


56 Cf. Edinburgh review, Ne XLVIII, February 1815, Art. III, p. 324; Complete works, 
VI, 110. La citation est de Pope, Essay on man, IV, 3-4. Ajoutons pour mémoire que 
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descendait 4 l’Hétel des Etrangers, rue Vivienne, et courait au Louvre 
revoir ses chers Poussin.*” 

I] eut bientét la bonne fortune de retrouver un de ses anciens cama- 
rades de Hackney College, William Frederic Edwards, qu’il avait 
perdu de vue depuis trente ans, et qui dans I’intervalle s’était fixé en 
France, était devenu docteur en médecine, et s’était spécialisé dans la 
physiologie pathologique et l’anatomie comparée. Les deux con- 
disciples avaient bien des choses a se raconter. Plus d’une fois, en 
revenant de chez La Place, le Dr. Edwards s’arréta 4 |’Hétel des 
Etrangers pour bavarder avec Hazlitt; et Hazlitt, apparemment, lui 
rendit ses visites en fréquentant ses réceptions du mercredi.** 

C’est lA sans doute qu’il rencontra un homme d’aspect ridicule, et 
d’assez mauvais ton: court, trapu, bedonnant, la figure encadrée 
d’énormes favoris et surmontée d’un toupet, mais le mollet nerveux, 
la main fine, |’ceil malicieux, la lévre spirituelle, la parole incisive: 
Henri Beyle, qui venait de publier De l’ Amour, Racine et Shakspeare et 
la Vie de Rossini, et collaborait sous le masque au New monthly maga- 
zine, ow il analysait les publications frangaises, et au Journal de 
Paris, ov il rendait compte du Salon et du Théatre-Italien.5® Ces deux 
esprits impertinents et rebelles étaient bien faits pour s’entendre, et 
se quereller 4 l’occasion: ils n’y manquérent point. 

Beyle, apparemment, se donna pour tache de révéler au voyageur 
anglais les ressorts des mceurs et du goat francais contemporains, dont 
il déplorait que les étrangers se fissent des idées si surannées, sur la foi 
Beyle nomme Hazlitt, le 16 septembre 1821, dans une note autographe de son Com- 
mentaire de Tracy, exemplaire de Zurich, citée par M. Ch. Simon, Nouveauz inédits de 
Stendhal (Paris: Champion, 1930), p. 20; et qu'il fait allusion au Table talk dans un 
brouillon d'article daté du 1* janvier 1823, Correspondance, 6d. Paupe et Chéramy, II, 
282. On pourrait peut-étre se demander par ailleurs s'il ne faudrait pas attribuer 4 Hazlitt 

le spirituel compte-rendu du livre De l'Amour que l'on peut lire dans le New monthly 
magazine, November 1, 1822, V, 423-31; mais les preuves manquent. 

57 Cf. P. P. Howe, The life of William Hazlitt (New York: Doran, 1923), pp. 373-75. 


88 Cf. «English and foreign manners», Examiner, May 1, 1825; Notes of a journey 
through France and Italy, chap. xx; Complete works, X, 246, 335. Il nous semble plausible 
de reconnaitre dans ce Dr. Edwards, dont Hazlitt ne précise pas l'identité, le Dr. William 
Frederic Edwards, dont Beyle fréquentait 4 Paris le salon, et qui en 1829 allait publier 
Des caractéres physiologiques des races humaines considérées dans leurs rapports avec l'histoire. 
Hazlitt déclare en effet que son ancien condisciple était son ainé d'un an ou deux; or le 
Dr. W. F. Edwards, né le 14 avril 1777, était effectivement d'un an l’ainé de Hazlitt, né 
le 10 avril 1778. Sur le Dr. W. F. Edwards, cf. Souvenirs d'égotisme, 6d. H. Martineau 
(Paris: Divan, 1927), pp. 154-55; et Biographie universelle (Michaud), XXXV, 551-52. 

% C’est le le novembre 1822 qu'avait commencé sa collaboration au New monthly 
magazine, et le 29 aoftt 1824 sa collaboration au Journal de Paris. 
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des ouvrages de Mme de Genlis, de Mme de Staél, de Mme d’Epinay 
et de Mme Campan.® Et il s’empressa de le confesser sur les principes 
essentiels auxquels il avait depuis longtemps, pour sa part, réduit 
toute philosophie: l’art de ne pas se méprendre sur les motifs des ac- 
tions des hommes, et l’art de ne pas se tromper dans ses raisonne- 
ments. 

Avez-vous lu Helvétius? telle fut sans doute sa premiére question. 
Hazlitt avait depuis longtemps lu Helvétius. I] l’avait méme et plus 
d’une fois pris 4 partie, notamment en 1805 dans Some remarks on the 
systems of Hartley and Helvetius, en 1809 dans ses Lectures on English 
philosophy, et en 1819 dans sa Letter to William Gifford, Esq.; et il 
s’était efforeé de montrer que la doctrine de |’intérét ne pouvait ex- 
pliquer la pitié, le dévouement, le sacrifice.” Beyle au contraire s’ap- 
pliquait depuis plusieurs années 4 dégager du principe d’Helvétius la 
notion du devoir et de l’honneur, en invoquant l’exemple de Régulus 
rentrant 4 Carthage.®* Les deux adversaires ne purent évidemment 
pas tomber d’accord; et chacun resta sur ses positions, Beyle dans son 
compte-rendu «De la Religion», qu’il publia en novembre 1824 dans le 
London magazine,** et Hazlitt dans son essai «On self-love and benevo- 
lence», qu’il écrivit quelques mois plus tard en Italie.® 


60 Cf. «M. Benjamin Constant. De la Religion», London magazine, November 1, 1824, 
X, 483-84; et «Men, measures and manners in France, at the opening of the session of 
1825», ibid., February 1, 1825, N.S., I, 157. Sur l’attribution de ce dernier article, cf. 
notre «Du Stendhal retrouvé», Modern philology, August 1932, XXX, 84-86. 


6. Cf. A Sutton Sharpe, Montmorency le 10 juin 1822, Correspondance, éd. Ad. Paupe 
et P.-A. Chéramy, II, 245-46; et «Exposé du systéme de Kant. Par Kinker. Examen de 
l'ouvrage de Kinker. Par M. de Tracy», Paris monthly review, June 1822, II, 87-88. 

62 Cf. Complete works, I, 50-91; II, 123-284; IX, 13-59. 

63 Cf. notamment: A Mareste, Milan le 13 novembre 1820, Correspondance, 6d. H. 
Martineau, V, 370-71, addition destinée 4 De l’ Amour; «Thoughts on the philosophy of 
Helvétius», Paris monthly review, April 1822, I, 397-98; A Sutton Sharpe, Montmorency 
le 10 juin 1822, Correspondance, 6d. Ad. Paupe et P.-A. Chéramy, II, 244—46, ébauche 
d'article; «Exposé du systéme de Kant. Par Kinker. Examen de l'auvrage de Kinker. Par 
M. de Tracy», Paris monthly review, June 1822, II, 86-88; De l’ Amour, 6d. D. Muller et 
P. Jourda, II, 171-72, original francais de l'article anglais d’avril 1822. Rappelons que 
Beyle avait commencé en 1803 l'étude d’ Helvétius, et que dés lors il avait fait du principe 
de l’intérét le principe essentiel de sa propre doctrine. 

61«M. Benjamin Constant. De la Religion», London magazine, November 1, 1824, X 
488. 

6% «Self-love and benevolence», New monthly magazine. October 1, 1828, xX. 305-12; 
Complete works, XX, 162-71. A. R. Waller et A. Glover, dans leur édition des Collected 
works, XII, 479, affirment d'aprés W. C. Hazlitt que cet essai fut écrit en 1825 en Italie, 
et représente une conversation entre l'auteur, Landor et Medwin. On y retrouve aussi, 
semble-t-il, l'6écho d'arguments familiers 4 Beyle, et notamment une critique de son 
interprétation du cas de Régulus. 
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Avez-vous lu Tracy? qui done mieux que Beyle avait le droit de 
poser cette question!® Hazlitt n’avait pas lu Tracy; il n’en avait 
méme jamais entendu parler. Aussi ne manqua-t-il pas de se procurer 
cette incomparable /déologie qu’on lui vantait avec tant d’enthousi- 
asme; peut-étre en feuilleta-t-il quelques pages; en tout cas il allait 
bientét l’emporter en Italie dans ses bagages;*’ et, dans |’article inti- 
tulé ~<Old English writers and speakers», qu’il publia le 1° janvier 
1825 dans le New monthly magazine, il se hata d’annoncer sa décou- 
verte 4 ses compatriotes: «How slowly great works, great names make 
their way across the Channel! M. Tracey’s Idéologie has not yet been 
heard of among us; and a Frenchman who asks if you have read it, al- 
most subjects himself to the suspicion of being the author».® 

Cette lacune comblée, Beyle qui, depuis tanté6t deux ans, s’était fait 
dans le New monthly magazine |’interpréte de la littérature et de la 


société francaises, entreprit d’expliquer 4 Hazlitt la transformation 
qu’avaient subie les mceurs et le gotit depuis la Révolution, sous |’in- 
fluence des gouvernements, et singuliérement sous |’influence du plus 
vigoureux de tous, celui de Napoléon. II lui révéla l’austérité que 
|’Empereur avait imposée 4 ses sujets, et l’ennui profond qui régnait 
dans les salons depuis qu’une femme ne pouvait plus sortir sans son 
mari.®® Précieuses observations, dont Hazlitt allait faire son profit 


66 C'est le 31 décembre 1804 qu'il avait acheté le tome I des Eléments d’idéologie: cf. 
A Pauline, [Paris] le 11 nivése an XIII [1* janvier 1805], Correspondance, I, 309-10, et 
Journal, 6d. H. Debraye et L. Royer (Paris: Champion, 1923-1934), II, 201. Il se procura 
par la suite les tomes II (Grammaire), III (Logique), IV et V (Traité de la volonté), et le 
Commentaire sur l'Esprit des Lois de Montesquieu. Ces ouvrages devinrent, avec ceux 
d' Helvétius, ses livres de chevet. Sur l’estime o2 il tenait Tracy en 1822, voir l'article de 
juin 1822 cité ci-dessus n. 61. Voir aussi le New monthly magazine, April 1, 1823, LX, 176, 
o2 il affirme que I|'Idéologie et le Commentaire forment, avec les Rapports du physique et 
du moral de Cabanis, les fondements de l'éducation de la nouvelle génération. 

87 Cf. Morning chronicle, April 6, 1825; Notes of a journey through France and Italy, 
chap. xiv; Complete works, X, 186. 

68 «Old English writers and speakers», New monthly magazine, January 1, 1825, XIII, 
56; Complete works, XII, 323. Hazlitt reparlera d'ailleurs de Tracy et de l'Idéologie dans 
«Self-love and benevolence», New monthly magazine, October 1, 1828, XXIII, 311; Com- 
plete works, XX, 170. 

6° C’était 1A une observation qu'il avait faite d@s 1817-1818 dans sa Vie de Napoléon, 
éd. L. Royer (Paris: Champion, 1929), I, 209-10, et qui allait rester un de ses thémes 
favoris; cf. notamment: «Proverbes dramatiques. Par M. Théodore Leclercq», New monthly 
magazine, June 1, 1823, IX, 273; «M. Benjamin Constant. De la Religion», London 
magazine, November 1, 1824, X, 484, 485; «Men, measures and manners», ibid., February 
1825, N.S., I, 158; «Letters from Paris», Ne II, ibid., pp. 281-82; «Les Femmes, roman 
dialogué par Carmontelle», New monthly magazine, February 1, 1825, XV, 79; «Sur le 
Rouge et le Noir», 18 octobre 1831, Mélanges de littérature, 6d. H. Martineau (Paris: Divan, 
1933), II, 343. 
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dans le Plain speaker, non sans quelque humour: «Messieurs, je veux 
des meurs, was constantly in the French Ruler’s mouth. Manners, 
according to my informant, were necessary to consolidate his plans of 
tyranny ;—how, I do not know. Forty years ago, no man was ever 
seen in company with Madame sa femme. A comedy was written on 
the ridicule of a man being in love with his wife. Now he must be with 
her three-and-twenty hours of the four-and-twenty; it is from this 
that they date the decline of happiness in France; and the unfortunate 
couple endeavour to pass the time and get rid of ennui as well as they 
can, by reading the Scotch Novels together».7° C’est en effet par cet 
ennui conjugal né des mceurs austéres imposées par Napoléon, que 
Beyle expliquait la vogue de Walter Scott en France; et Hazlitt ne 
manqua point d’en informer aussi, en souriant, les lecteurs du Plain 
speaker: «I have heard the popularity of Sir Walter Scott in France 
ingeniously, and somewhat whimsically traced to Buonaparte. He did 
not like the dissipation and frivolity of Paris, and relegated the coun- 
try-gentlemen to their seats for eight months in the year. Here they 
yawn and gasp for breath, and would not know what to do without the 
help of the author of Waverley. They ask impatiently when the Tales 
of the Crusaders will be out; and what you think of Redgauntlet?»™ 
L’ingénieux Petit-Neveu de Grimm, qui déja préparait pour le Lon- 
don magazine ses premiéres «Letters from Paris», n’oublia pas non 
plus de dévoiler 4 son nouvel ami les sordides intrigues du monde des 
lettres. Il lui fit connaitre les coteries, sans |’appui desquelles il était 
impossible de se faire préner dans les journaux; et il insista sur |’im- 
portance des visites propitiatoires, en bas de soie. N’avait-il pas écrit 
quelques mois auparavant: «Woe to the author, whatever else his 
merit may be, who wears not out a pair of his best four-thread black 


70 Plain speaker, Essay XXVII, «On old English writers and speakers»; Complete 
works, XII, 314, n. 1. Ni cette note, ni le développement auquel elle se rattache, ne 
figuraient dans l’essai publié le 1¢ janvier 1825 dans le New monthly magazine. Beyle 
avait écrit dans son article du le novembre 1824, p. 485: «So that, however astonishing 
it may appear, the first monarch who set about reforming the morals of France was no 
other than General Buonaparte, who found his interest in it, as the despotic founder of a 
new dynasty»; et pour souligner la différence entre les moeurs d’ancien régime et les 
moeurs napoléoniennes, il rappelait, p. 485, le Philosophe marié de Destouches et le Préjugé 
a la mode de La Chaussée. 

1 Jbid. Dans aucun des articles cités ci-dessus, Beyle n'explique expressément la vogue 
de Walter Scott par l’'ennuyeuse austérité des nouvelles moeurs provinciales; mais il le 
fera en 1831 dans son projet d'article «Sur le Rouge et le Noir», Mélanges de littérature, II, 
344-48; et il est plausible de supposer que cette idée apparut dés 1824-1825 dans ses 
conversations avec Hazlitt. 
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silk hose in ceremonious visits, during a fortnight preceding the ap- 
pearance of his book. This omitted, he runs the risk of the deepest 
hell of an author’s fears, silence and oblivion».” Hazlitt gotta si fort 
le détail des bas de soie, qu’il le rapporta 4 deux reprises 4 ses lecteurs. 
I] l’introduisit une premiére fois, dans ses «Old English writers and 
speakers», dans le New monthly magazine du 1* janvier 1825: «They 
have also their little sects and parties in literature; and though they 
do not nickname and vilify their rivals (as is done with us), thanks to 
the national politeness, yet if you do not belong to the prevailing 
party, they very civilly suppress all mention of you, your name is not 
noticed in the journals, nor your work inquired for at the shops»; et 
il précisait en note: «In Paris, to be popular, you must wear out, they 
say, twenty pair of pumps and twenty pair of silk-stockings in calls 
upon the different Editors».”* I] le répéta quatre mois plus tard dans 
son article intitulé «English and foreign manners», qui parut dans 
l’Examiner le 1* mai 1825: «Here an author is obliged to sacrifice 
twenty mornings and twenty pair of black silk-stockings, in paying 
his court to the Editors of different journals, to ensure a hearing from 
the public».”4 

De son cété, 4 une des réceptions du mercredi sans doute, Hazlitt 
dénonga les coteries anglaises, et singuliérement celles de la Quarterly 
review, du Blackwood’s magazine et du John Bull, ses ennemis inex- 
piables; le docteur Edwards fut indigné: «He was particularly morti- 
fied at the degraded state of our public press—at the systematic or- 
ganization of a corps of government critics to decry every liberal senti- 
ment, and proscribe every liberal writer as an enemy to the person of 
the reigning sovereign, only because he did not avow the principles of 
the Stuarts. I had some difficulty in making him understand the full 
lengths of the malice, the lying, the hypocrisy, the sleek adulation, the 

72 «Jacques Fauvel. Par MM. Picard et Droz», New monthly magazine, February 1, 
1823, IX, 77. Beyle allait de nouveau dénoncer les coteries littéraires, et notamment 
celle de Droz, dans ses «Letters from Paris», Ne I, London magazine, January 1, 1825, 
N.S., I, 52-53, et dans Racine et Shakspeare Ne II (Paris: chez les marchands de nou- 
veautés, 1825), pp. vi-—vii. 

73 «Old English writers and speakers», New monthly magazine, January 1, 1825, XIII, 
56; Complete works, XII, 323. 

74 «English and foreign manners», Examiner, May 1, 1825; Complete works, X, 247. 
C'est au Dr. Edwards qu’ Hazlitt préte la remarque sur les bas de soie; il nous semble plus 


plausible de l’attribuer 4 Beyle, qui l'avait faite dés février 1823; en tout cas, si c'est le 
Dr. Edwards qui la fit en présence d' Hazlitt, il la tenait évidemment de Beyle. 
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meanness, equivocation and skulking concealment of a Quarterly Re- 
viewer, the reckless blackguardism of Mr. Blackwood, and the obtuse 
drivelling profligacy of the John Bull». C’est en ces termes que, dans 


ses «English and foreign manners», Hazlitt rapporta, le 1° mai 1825, 
cette conversation avec le Dr. Edwards; il avait probablement ajouté, 
de vive voix, des précisions qu’il se garda d’imprimer dans |’ Examiner, 
mais que Beyle mit 4 profit quand il ébaucha, en la datant fallacieuse- 
ment de Londres le 14 décembre 1824, une note «A insérer dans un 
pauvre journal mourant de faim faute d’idées». Tout fier d’étre si bien 
informé, il se flattait de dévoiler une coterie anglaise inconnue en 
France, mais redoutable 4 Londres et 4 Edinburgh: «On dit assez 
généralement 4 Londres que MM. Croker, Gifford, rédacteur en chef 
de la Quarterly review, Southey, poéte lauréat, et, avant sa conversion, 
poéte jacobin, se sont réunis et, depuis sept 4 huit ans, mettent 4 ex- 
écution aux dépens de tous les Anglais qui, pour chercher & se désen- 
nuyer, lisent de temps 4 autre, la fameuse maxime: Nul n’aura 
desprit hors nous et nos amis. Les gens d’esprit qui ne sont pas les 
amis de MM. Croker, Gifford, Southey, Walter Scott, etc., sont dé- 
clarés bétes, pédants, grossiers, indécents, et méme, de temps A autre, 
gens dangereux et qu’il est 4 propos de surveiller. Si vous voulez, 
Monsieur, vous donner la peine d’ouvrir la Quarterly Review, qui est 
le grand instrument, la grande machine de guerre de la coterie, vous y 
trouverez la preuve de ce que dessus».” 

M. de Stendhal, qui se défendait d’étre un homme de lettres, dé- 
daignait les précautions oratoires et s’abstenait de faire sa cour aux 
éditeurs, n’avait guére lieu d’étre content des journaux, qui avaient 
passé De l’Amour sous silence, et n’avaient point pris Racine et Shak- 
speare au sérieux. Peut-étre en appela-t-il 4 Hazlitt de cette injustice. 
En tout cas, il lui fit lire De l’Amour; et l’auteur du Liber amoris en 
fit une critique ingénieuse, que M. de Stendhal se hata d’ajouter au 
projet de «Puff-Article» qu’il avait ébauché en 1822 et n’avait pas 
encore eu l’occasion de publier: <I] n’est jamais ennuyeux que quand 
il est obscur. A force d’ellipses hardies son style tombe souvent dans 


75 «English and foreign manners», ibid., p. 246. Nous citons ces remarques, parce que 
Hazlitt déclare les avoir faites au cours d'une conversation avec le Dr. Edwards; mais 
c’était, on le sait, un théme qui lui était familier. 

76«A insérer dans un pauvre journal mourant de faim faute d’idées», Londres, le 14 
décembre 1824, Mélanges de littérature, III, 201-3. 
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ce défaut. Il doit expliquer ces pensées et allonger ses phrases dans 
une seconde édition. I] doit renvoyer beaucoup des pensées qu’il in- 
dique plus qu’il ne les exprime 4 quelque autre ouvrage sur les passions. 
Le grand défaut de cet écrivain, défaut bien rare, c’est l’abondance des 
pensées (said by M. Hazlitt)».77 Hazlitt n’oublia pas d’ailleurs d’em- 
porter avec lui en Italie ces deux petits volumes si riches de substance. 

Comment les deux compéres auraient-ils pu se dispenser de parler 
aussi de la bataille romantique et de Racine et Shakspeare? M. de 
Stendhal soumit méme peut-étre 4 son nouvel ami l’ébauche de Racine 
et Shakspeare N° II, qu’il avait entrepris en mai 1824 et allait publier 
en mars 1825. II tint du moins 4 y introduire le nom de Hazlitt, a 
propos du facheux effet des allusions politiques dans un ouvrage 
d’agrément: «La moindre allusion politique fait disparaitre l’aptitude 
& tous ces plaisirs délicats qui sont l’objet des efforts du poéte. Cette 
vérité est prouvée par l’histoire de la littérature anglaise; et remarquez 
que |’état ol nous sommes dure en Angleterre depuis la Restauration 
de 1660. On a vu, chez nos voisins, les hommes du plus grand talent 
frapper de mort des ouvrages fort agréables, en y introduisant des al- 
lusions aux intéréts passagers et Apres de la politique du moment. 
Pour comprendre Swift, il faut un commentaire pénible, et personne ne 
se donne la peine de lire ce commentaire. L’effet somnifére de la poli- 
tique mélée 4 la littérature est un axiome en Angleterre. Aussi voyez- 
vous que Walter Scott, tout ultra qu’il est, et tenant 4 Edimbourg la 
place de M. de Marchangy 4 Paris, n’a garde de mettre de la politique 
dans ses romans; il redouterait pour eux le sort de la Gaule Poétique. 
Dés que vous introduisez la politique dans un ouvrage littéraire, 
l’odieux parait, et avec l’odieux la haine impuissante. Or, dés que 
votre coeur est en proie a la haine impuissante, cette fatale maladie du 
dix-neuviéme siécle, vous n’avez plus assez de gaité pour rire de quoi 
que ce soit. Il s’agit bien de plaisanter, diriez-vous avec indignation 4 
homme qui voudrait vous faire rire». Et il indiquait en note, avec 
une surprenante honnéteté: «Traduit de M. Hazlitt».7* Peut-étre 


77 «Puff-Article», R. 5896, t. IV, fol. 117. Le passage que nous citons est une addition 
autographe de 1825 au brouillon de 1822. Ce «Puff-Article» a été publié par MM. D. 
Muller et P. Jourda, De l' Amour, II, 394—98, et par M. H. Martineau, Mélanges de lit- 
térature, Il, 330-36, qui toutefois n'ont pas distingué les additions de 1825 du texte pri- 
mitif de 1822. 

78 Racine et Shakspeare N° II, 55-56. On pourrait étre tenté de rapprocher la haine 
impuissante de Beyle de l'impotent spite de Hazlitt: cf. «On criticism», Table-talk, Essay 
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voulait-il faire passer sous un nom étranger des idées qu’il ne se sou- 
ciait pas d’avouer ouvertement; peut-étre aussi tenait-il vraiment de 
Hazlitt quelques observations sur Walter Scott, dont il fut probable- 
ment plus d’une fois question dans les conversations des deux amis. 
Hazlitt, pour sa part, tira sans doute de ces discussions romantiques 
l'idée de son «Sir Walter Scott, Racine, and Shakespear». II le com- 
posa en tout cas 4 Paris cet hiver-la, 4 la suite d’un entretien avec une 
dame frangaise, une certaine Mme B., qui s’était mis en téte d’intro- 
duire Shakespeare en France; et comme il préte 4 cette apdtre de 
Shakespeare quelques arguments favoris de Beyle, tels que la vogue 
étonnante de Walter Scott en France et la révolution du gotit frangais, 
sans compter une vivacité et un entétement tout beyliques, on peut se 
demander s’il ne s’est pas amusé 4 mettre en scéne, sous un masque 
féminin, his friend Mr. Beyle.7® 
Aussi spirituels, aussi impertinents |’un que |’autre, ils ne se firent 
point faute, en effet, d’échanger dans les feuilles quelques compliments, 
et quelques brocards. Aprés avoir revu le Louvre, Hazlitt était allé 
inspecter le Luxembourg. Cette derniére visite lui prouva, plus évi- 
demment encore que le contraste entre Racine et Shakespeare, |’anti- 
nomie essentielle du godt anglais et du goat frangais, et lui inspira une 
impitoyable diatribe de la peinture francaise, qu’il publia le 22 octobre 
1824 dans le Morning chronicle.*° Le peinture frangaise, disait-il, est 
caractérisée par la science de la mécanique et de la technique de I’art, 
et par l’absence totale de gofit et de génie. C’est qu’elle repose sur un 
principe erroné: imiter, non point la nature, mais la statuaire an- 
tiqve: «French painting, in a word, is not to be considered as an inde- 
pendent art, or original language, coming immediately from nature, 
and appealing to it—it is a bad translation of sculpture into a language 


XXII; Complete works, VIII, 220. Beyle avait d'ailleurs employé cette formule dés mars 
1823: cf. «De la moralité de Regnard», Racine et Shakspeare, 6d. P. Martino, II, 210. Sur 
l'incompatibilité de la politique et de la littérature, cf. «De la moralité de Moliére», ibid., 
p. 194: «Tout mélange de politique tue les ouvrages littéraires». Quant a l'idée de I’in- 
compatibilité de l’odieux et du comique, elle lui était familiére depuis 1804: cf. notam- 
ment Moliére Petitot, exemplaire de Chantilly, II, feuillets de la fin, fol. 8, notes du 17 
juillet 1810 et du 16 février 1813; et pseudo-lettre 4 Stricht, Paris le 4 décembre 1822, 
Correspondance, 6d. Ad. Paupe et P.-A. Chéramy, II, 280. 

79 Cf. «Sir Walter Scott, Racine, and Shakespear», Plain speaker, Essay X XIX; Com- 
plete works, XII, 338. L’éditeur indique, p. 425, que cet essai a été écrit 4 Paris au cours 
de l'hiver 1824-1825. 

80 Morning chronicle, October 22, 1824; Notes of a journey through France and Italy, 
chap. vii; Complete works, X, 129-38. 
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essentially incompatible with it. The French artists take plaster- 
casts from the antique, and colour them by a receit ; they take plaster- 
casts and put them into action, and give expression to the features ac- 
cording to the traditional rules for composition and expression». Les 
tableaux de Girodet, poursuivait-il, offrent d’excellents exemples de 
cette méthode: l’Endymion, dont l’attitude est artificielle et dont le 
coloris donne |’impression, non de la chair, mais du marbre ou de 
l’acier; |’Atala au tombeau, qui, en dépit d’une belle et noble expres- 
sion, ressemble 4 un moulage de buste antique; et le Déluge, dont l’em- 
phase et l’extravagance sont telles qu’on le croirait inspiré de M. de 
Chateaubriand. Les tableaux de David ne sont pas moins médiocres: 
dans le Serment des Horaces, dans le Léonidas aux Thermopyles, |’ex- 
pression est pauvre et forcée, les attitudes sont affectées et théatrales; 
il en est de méme des Sabines, qui semblent illustrer un arbre généa- 
logique; 4 peine pourrait-on louer le Brutus, qui rappelle Kean. C’est 
que seule |’étude de la nature peut former de véritables artistes; toute 
autre méthode est vouée a l’échec: «To take plaster-casts and add 
colour to them by an act of the will; or to take the same brittle, inani- 
mate, inflexible models and put life and motion into them by mechani- 
‘al and learned rules, is more than Prometheus or Iris could pretend 
to do. It is too much for French genius to achieve. To put a statue 
into motion, or to give appropriate, natural and powerful expression 
to set features of any kind, is at all times difficult; but, in the present 
instance, the difficulty is enhanced, till it amounts to a sort of con- 
tradiction in terms; for it is proposed to engraft French character and 
expression (the only ones with which the artists are acquainted, or to 
which they can have access as living studies) on Greek forms and fea- 
tures. Two things more abhorrent in nature exist not. One of two 
consequences necessarily happens: either the original model is given 
literally and entire, without any attempt to disguise the awkward 
plagiarism, and inform it with a new character; or if the artist, dis- 
daining such servile trammels, strives to infuse his own conceptions of 
grace and grandeur into it, then the hero or God of antiquity comes 
down from his pedestal to strut a French dancing master or tragedian». 
Le Cain aprés le meurtre d’ Abel, de Guérin, est un exemple frappant du 
manque de passion et de poésie de la peinture frangaise: Cain montre 
la rage et la frénésie d’une béte sauvage, et non la torture morale, 
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tandis que le visage de sa femme trahit un étrange mélange de sérénité 
et de douleur, car le peintre, au lieu de s’inspirer de la nature, a copié 
un moulage antique auquel il a maladroitement taché de donner une 
expression de douleur. A cette condamnation générale de |’école fran- 
caise, Hazlitt faisait cependant quelques exceptions: il trouvait a 
admirer dans le Jugement de Brutus de Le Thiére, dans le Massacre des 
Mamelucks de Vernet, et surtout dans la Barque de Dante de Delacroix, 
ov il reconnaissait «a real eye for Rubens and for nature». Il accordait 
encore une mention honorable a |’Amour et Psyché de Gérard et & 
quelques petites piéces de Duclos, et finissait par conclure que les 
Frangais excellent dans la galanterie légére et l’>humour, et les Anglais 
dans les intérieurs et les étables 4 cochons. 

Beyle fut enchanté de retrouver dans cet article du Morning chron- 
icle quelques unes des idées qu’il s’efforcgait depuis tantét deux mois 
d’inculquer aux dignes lecteurs du Journal de Paris. Dés le 29 aoit, 
dans son premier compte-rendu de |’Exposition, il avait en effet an- 
noncé que la guerre était déclarée entre les partisans des idées nou- 
velles et les partisans de David, dont la devise était: «Toute figure 
peinte doit étre la copie d’une statue»;* le 31, il avait affirmé que le pub- 
lic était fatigué «du genre académique et des copies de statues si 4 
la mode il y a dix ans», et que «les grands tableaux composés de trente 
figures nues, copiées d’aprés les statues antiques» étaient des ouvrages 
fort respectables sans doute, mais ennuyeux; et il avait reproché aux 
Sabines de montrer des personnages sans passions comme sans véte- 
ments;** le 12 septembre, il avait délibérément intitulé son article 
“Procés de |l’Ecole de David»; il y avait dénoncé, dans le Déluge de 
Girodet, le dernier excés de ce systéme de dessin correct, savant et 
imité de l’antique qui est le dogme de |’école de David, et il avait 
affirmé en propres termes: «L’école de David ne peut peindre que les 
corps; elle est décidément inhabile a peindre les dmes»;* il venait de 
répéter le 21 octobre: «Les critiques terribles sont celles qui font dire 
& tout le monde: Eh! mon Dieu, il y a bien longtemps que je pensais 


81 «Musée Royal. Exposition de 1824», Journal de Paris, 29 aoft 1824; Mélanges 
d'art, 6d. H. Martineau (Paris: Divan, 1932), p. 11. 


82 Journal de Paris, 31 aoat 1824; Mélanges d'art, pp. 19, 21. 


83 «Procés de l'Ecole de David», Journal de Paris, 12 septembre 1824; Mélanges d'art, 
pp. 43, 44. Cet article provoqua une violente riposte de Martainville dans le Drapeau 
blanc du 29 septembre. 
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ainsi; il y a des années qu’en voyant les tableaux a figures nues des 
éléves de M. David, je pensais que c’étaient des bas-reliefs grecs 
copiés, et que ce n’est pas de ce style que peignirent jadis le Domini- 
quin, Paul Véronése et Lesueur».** N’avait-il pas surtout constam- 
ment soutenu, depuis |’ Histoire de la peinture en Italie, que l’essentiel 
de |’art du peintre est l’expression des passions, mais que pour étre 
capable d’exprimer les passions, il faut d’abord les avoir soi-méme 
éprouvées?® et n’avait-il pas tout récemment encore répété: «Pour 
étre en état de peindre les passions, il faut les avoir vues, avoir senti 
leur flamme dévorante. Remarquez bien que je ne dis pas que tous les 
gens passionnés sont de bons peintres; je dis que tous les grands artistes 
ont été des hommes passionnés».* 

Aussi, dés le 1** novembre, se fit-il un plaisir de rapporter aux lec- 
teurs du Journal de Paris les critiques du Morning chronicle. Il com- 
menca par quelques remarques de son cru sur les portraits du paysan 
Cathelineau et du marquis de Bonchamps, par Girodet; et tout en 
proclamant, pour la forme, que l’école frangaise était sans contredit la 
premiére du monde, il ne se fit point faute de reprocher au peintre de 
n’avoir pas su donner 4 ses modéles |’expression qui convenait 4 leur 
caractére: «M. de Bonchamps vient d’étre blessé au bras droit, et il 
s’appréte A écrire; il est tout prés des coups de fusil; l’attention pro- 
fonde, le génie militaire d’un général doivent étre excités au plus haut 
degré, et le peintre nous présente M. de Bonchamps avec un air calme 
et presque riant. Et qu’on ne s’y trompe pas, le calme de I’illustre 
Vendéen n’est nullement le sang-froid du génie qui a pris son parti ... 
Le calme de M. de Bonchamps est celui d’un bon jeune homme serein 
et tranquille qui se proméne paisiblement dans son parc, une cravache 
& la main ... Le portrait du général Cathelineau est mieux, mais l’ex- 
pression n’est que celle d’un paysan en colére. Je ne retrouve point cet 
air profondément religieux et simple a la fois, qui avait fait surnommer 
M. Cathelineau le Saint d’Anjou».*? Puis il en arrivait 4 l’article du 


84 Journal de Paris, 21 octobre 1824; Mélanges d'art, p. 89. 

85 Cf. Histoire de la peinture en Italie, I, 149; II, 42, 43; Vie de Rossini (Paris: Boul- 
land, 1824), I, 52. C’est d’ailleurs 4 Helvétius, De l’'Esprit (Paris: Durand, 1758), pp. 
494-95, 597, qu'il avait dés 1803 emprunté cette idée, dont il devait faire un des dogmes 
fondamentaux de son esthétique. 

86 «Procés de l'Ecole de David», Journal de Paris, 12 septembre 1824; Mélanges d'art, 
p. 43. 

8? «MM. Girodet-Trioson, Scheffer. Philippique du Morning Chronicle contre l’école 
francaise», Journal de Paris, 1* novembre 1824; Mélanges d'art, pp. 98-99 
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Morning chronicle: <A propos de notre incontestable supériorité sur 
les autres écoles, je citerai un manifeste sanglant contre les peintres 
frangais, qui se trouve dans le Morning Chronicle du 22 octobre der- 
nier. Il faut bien passer un peu d’humeur aux gens qui mettent de 
’honneur national & admirer les portraits de M. Lawrence et les grands 
tableaux d’histoire de M. West, 4 peu prés de méme force». Aprés ces 
indispensables précautions oratoires, il osait reconnaitre 4 |’imperti- 
nent quelque bon sens: «L’auteur de la philippique que je dénonce au 
public de Paris est l’un des hommes de lettres les plus distingués du 
Parnasse anglais. Sans doute, il exagére lorsqu’il place, en quelque 
sorte, M. Delacroix au-dessus de M. Girodet; mais il y a souvent de la 
raison et du gotit dans sa critique». Il se risquait enfin 4 présenter 
l’argument qui l’avait le plus frappé; mais il n’hésitait point 4 |’ac- 
commoder & sa fagon, 4 l’illustrer d’un exemple qui lui était cher, et 4 
la renforcer d’une formule empruntée 4 sa propre Histoire de la pein- 
ture en Italie: «J’y ai remarqué un dilemme assez pressant. M. W.H. 
dit aux peintres qui ne savent que copier des statues grecques: Si vous 
n’altérez pas la pureté de l’antique, votre tableau n’est qu’une copie, 
comme la Galatée de M. Girodet dans le tableau de Pygmalion (galerie 
de M. de Sommariva). Si vous entreprenez de rendre la passion, les 
tétes de vos personnages seront en contraste perpétuel avec les corps, 
car la premiére condition de la statuaire antique était le CALME PRO- 
FOND, sans lequel, chez les Grees, il n’y avait point de beaw idéal». 
Et il langait aux partisans de l’école de David ce défi: «Je voudrais 
voir traduire en frangais cette diatribe du Morning Chronicle, et sur- 
tout qu’on y répondit, mais par de bonnes raisons et non pas en nous 
parlant de |’éternelle jalousie des perfides Anglais».** 

Ayant ainsi enrélé Hazlitt dans sa troupe, Beyle reprit avec une 
nouvelle énergie sa campagne contre |’école de David, et langa bientdét 
cette définition du romantique et du classique en peinture, qui n’est 
que l’application de la formule maitresse de Racine et Shakspeare: 
«Le romantique dans tous les arts, c’est ce qui représente les hommes 
d’aujourd’hui, et non ceux de ces temps héroiques si loin de nous et 
qui probablement n’ont jamais existé ... Le classique, au'contraire, ce 
sont les hommes entiérement nus qui remplissent le tableau des 


Sabines».*9 

88 Tbid., pp. 101-3. Cf. dans |’ Histoire de la peinture en Italie les livres «Du beau idéal 
antique» et «Du beau idéal moderne». 

89 Journal de Paris, 22 décembre 1824; Mélanges d'art, pp. 141-42. 
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Hazlitt ne tarda pas a lui rendre sa politesse. Le 1** janvier 1825, 
dans le New monthly magazine, dans un article intitulé «Madame 
Pasta and Mademoiselle Mars», il glissait une allusion flatteuse au 
Journal de Paris du 1* novembre 1824: «In one of the Paris Journals 
lately, there was a criticism of two pictures by Girodet, of Bonchamps 
and Cathelineau, Vendean chiefs. The paper is well written and points 
out the defects of the portraits very fairly and judiciously ... The 
French critic observes that M. Girodet has given General Bonchamps, 
though in a situation of great difficulty and danger, a calm and even 
smiling air, and that the portrait of Cathelineau, instead of a hero 
looks only like an angry peasant». I] renchérissait méme en ajoutant: 
«In fact, the lips of the first portrait are made of marmalade, the com- 
plexion is cosmetic, and the smile ineffably engaging; while the eye of 
the peasant Cathelineau darts a beam of light, such as no eye, how- 
ever illustrious, was ever illumined with». Mais il savait ot le bat bles- 
sait Beyle, et il ne pouvait résister a l’envie de lui lancer au passage un 
brocard, pour avoir traité d’«illustres Vendéens» Bonchamps et Cathe- 
lineau: «The dead dogs of 1812 are the Illustrious Vendeans of 1824. 
Monsieur Chateaubriand will have it so, and the French are too polite 
a nation to contradict him. They split on this rock of complaisance, 
surrendering every principle to the fear of giving offence».%° 

Beyle dut étre fort piqué de se voir aussi malicieusement soupgonné 
de complaisance envers M. de Chateaubriand, sa béte noire; mais il 
allait trouver, dans l’article méme oi il était ainsi raillé, une occasion 
de prendre sa revanche. Le 9 octobre, Hazlitt était allé au Théatre- 
Frangais voir Mlle Mars dans le Misanthrope et la Jeune femme colére.*! 
Il avait parlé d’elle aimablement dans le Morning chronicle du 17 
novembre: «Mademoiselle Mars ... quite comes up to my idea of an 
accomplished comic actress. I do not know that she does more than 
this, or imparts a feeling of excellence that we never had before, and 
are at a loss how to account for afterwards ... , but she answers ex- 
actly to a preconception in the mind, and leaves nothing wanting to 
our wishes».*? Mais dans le New monthly magazine du 1* janvier 1825 


9° «Madame Pasta and Mademoiselle Mars», New monthly magazine, January 1, 1825, 
XIII, 97; Plain speaker, Essay XXVIII; Complete works, XII, 331. 

*: Hazlitt n'indique pas la date & laquelle il a vu ce spectacle; mais pendant son séjour 
& Paris c’est seulement le 9 octobre 1824 que Mile Mars parut 4 la fois dans ces deux 
piéces: cf. Pandore, 9 octobre 1824. 

%2 Morning chronicle, November 17, 1824; Notes of a journey, chap. ix; Complete works, 
X, 147. 
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il prenait un autre ton, et lui reprochait impitoyablement de manquer 
de naturel, dans son jeu comme dans sa diction: «Every thing she does 
is voluntary, instead of being spontaneous. It seems as if she might be 
acting from marginal directions to her part. When not speaking, she 
stands for the most part quite still. When she speaks, she extends 
first one hand, and then the other, in a way that you can fancy she 
does so every time, or in which a machine might be elaborately con- 
structed to develop different successive movements. When she enters, 
she advances in a straight line from the other end to the middle of the 
stage, with the light unvarying trip of her countrywomen, and then 
stops short, as if under the drill of a flugelman. When she speaks, she 
articulates with perfect clearness and propriety; but it is the facility 
of a singer executing a difficult passage. The ease is that of habit, not 
of nature».°* Bien plus, reprenant la critique que lui avait inspirée sa 
visite au Luxembourg, il pronongait un violent réquisitoire contre le 
gout francais en matiére de belles-lettres aussi bien qu’en matiére de 
beaux-arts: «A premature and superficial sensibility is the grave of 
French genius and of French taste. Beyond the momentary impulse of 
a lively organization, all the rest is mechanical and pedantic; they 
give you rules and theories for truth and nature, the unities for poetry, 
and the dead body for the living soul of art. They colour a Greek 
statue ill, and call it a picture; they paraphrase a Greek tragedy, and 
overload it with long-winded speeches, and think they have a national 
drama of their own. Any other people would be ashamed of such pre- 
posterous pretensions. In invention, they do not get beyond models; 
in imitation, beyond details. Their microscopic vision hinders them 
from seeing nature».*4 

Ces reproches, c’étaient en somme ceux que Beyle ne se lassait pas 
d’adresser lui-méme, depuis des années, aux dramaturges et aux 
artistes francais; mais peut-étre, bien qu’il vitupérat sans cesse |’hon- 
neur national, fut-il piqué de les retrouver sous une plume anglaise; 
peut-étre aussi voulut-il simplement rendre 4 Hazlitt la monnaie de 
sa piéce. En tout cas, dans la seconde de ses «Letters from Paris», qui 
parut le 1°" février 1825 dans le London magazine, il prit la défense de 
Mile Mars, et donna sur les doigts des Anglais qui se permettaient de 

*3 «Madame Pasta and Mademoiselle Mars», New monthly magazine, January 1, 1825, 
XIII, 93; Complete works, XII, 325. 
%* New monthly magazine, XIII, 98; Complete works, XII, 332. 
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trancher des choses frangaises, auxquelles, pour la plupart, ils n’en- 
tendaient rien: «I do not subscribe to what is said in the New Monthly 
Magazine of the 1** January. The author of the article is a man of 
talent, but he has not understood Mademoiselle Mars. Many English- 
men fancy they understand the French language and French manners, 
who have not the slightest idea of either»; et il affirmait une fois de 
plus a la fin de sa lettre que Mlle Mars avait un talent sublime, en 
dépit du New monthly magazine.” 

I] était un point sur lequel les deux adversaires pouvaient tomber 
d’accord: leur admiration pour la Pasta. Le 18 octobre, Hazlitt avait 
vu 4l’Académie Royale de Musique le ballet-pantomime de Nina, ou 
il avait trouvé Mme Legallois naturelle, modeste et pathétique, comme 
il l’avait déclaré le 4 novembre dans le Morning chronicle. Mais un 
dilettante lui avait conseillé d’aller plutét voir Nina ou la Pazza per 
amore au Théatre-Italien. Pour commencer, il y avait été voir la 
Gazza ladra, et avait été charmé: il y avait découvert de la passion, 
de l’aisance, du naturel, de l’animation, bref, de l’A4me: «One wondered 
how one was in Paris, with their pasteboard maps of the passions, and 
thin-skinned, dry-lipped humour. Signora Mombelli played the hum- 
ble, but interesting heroine charmingly, with truth, simplicity, and 
feeling».*’ Ainsi mis en godt, il y revint pour voir enfin la Nina pazza 
per amore, ou Mme Pasta reparut le 18 novembre; et c’est alors qu’il 
sentit toute la différence qu’il y avait entre le jeu passionné d’une 
Pasta et le jeu savant d’une Mars. Aussi, dans le New monthly maga- 
zine du 1* janvier 1825 consacra-t-il presque tout un article, intitulé 
«Madame Pasta and Mademoiselle Mars», 4 vanter le naturel de 
l’une aux dépens de I’affectation de l’autre: «I liked Mademoiselle 
Mars exceedingly well, till I saw Madame Pasta, whom I liked so much 
better. The reason is, the one is the perfection of French, the other of 
natural acting. Madame Pasta is Italian, and she might be English— 
Mademoiselle Mars belongs emphatically to her country; the scene of 
her triumphs is Paris. She plays naturally too, but it is French na- 

%s «Letters from Paris», Ne II, London magazine, February 1, 1825, N.S., I, 280. 


96 C'est le 18 octobre 1824 que l'Académie Royale de Musique donna Didon, opéra en 
3 actes de Marmontel, musique de Piccini, et Nina, ballet-pantomine en 2 actes de Milon 
et Persuis: cf. Pandore, 18 octobre 1824. 


97 Morning chronicle, November 4, 1824; Notes of a journey, chap. xii; Complete works, 
X, 174. 
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ture».°8 Et, aprés avoir adressé 4 Mlle Mars les critiques qui allaient 
provoquer la mauvaise humeur du Petit-Neveu de Grimm, il célébrait 
avec enthousiasme le naturel parfait de la Pasta: «In her Nina there is 
a listless vacancy, an awkward grace, a want of bienseance, that is like 
a child or a changeling, and that no French actress would venture 
upon for a moment, lest she should be suspected of want of esprit or of 
bon mien». Une actrice francaise, poursuivait-il, n’oublie jamais le 
public; mais la Pasta n’y songe pas un instant: «She gives herself en- 
tirely up to the impression of the part, loses her power over herself, 
is led away by her feelings, either to an expression of stupor or of art- 
less joy, borrows beauty from deformity, charms unconsciously, and 
is transformed into the very being she represents. She does not act the 
character—she is it, looks it, breathes it. She does not study for an 
effect, but strives to possess herself of the feeling which should dictate 
what she is to do, and give birth to the proper degree of grace, dignity, 
ease or force. She makes no point all the way through, but her whole 
style and manner is in perfect keeping, as if she were really a love- 
sick, care-crazed maiden, occupied with one deep sorrow, and who had 
no other idea or interest in the world. This alone is true nature, and 
true art».°? Qui ne croirait entendre Beyle lui-méme? ce sont 1a pré- 
cisément les qualités qu’il admirait chez la Pasta, et qu’il avait célé- 
brées dans le Journal de Paris, le 25 novembre 1824, en rendant compte 
de la soirée du 18: «Nous avons revu madame Pasta et Nine pazza per 
amore. Nous avons eu 4 la fois la pantomime entrainante de |’actrice 
tragique la plus naturelle que nous ayons vue au théatre, et le charme 
d’une belle voix et d’une méthode admirable. Madame Pasta ose se 
permettre des gestes enfantins dans le réle de la Folle par amour et, 
chose incroyable pour qui connait les habitudes de la société en France, 
elle est applaudie».!°° 

Mais un autre sentiment, plus profond que leur commune admira- 


98 «Madame Pasta and Mademoiselle Mars», New monthly magazine, January 1, 1825, 
XIII, 92; Complete works, XII, 324. 


99 New monthly magazine, XIII, 93-94; Complete works, XII, 325-26. Hazlitt avait 
déja admiré la Pasta dans Pénélope le 19 janvier 1817 au King’s Theatre: cf. Complete 
works, XVIII, 214-15; mais il semblait avoir oublié cette premiére impression. Par la 
suite, au contraire, il parlera toujours d’elle avec la méme admiration: cf. ibid., pp. 
406-10. 


10 «L’Inganno. La Nina pazza per amore», Journal de Paris, 25 novembre 1824; 
Mélanges d'art, p. 270. 
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tion pour une artiste incomparable, pouvait rapprocher Beyle et Haz- 
litt: leur vénération pour un grand homme malheureux. 

L’un avait servi |’Empereur pendant huit ans, de 1806 4 1814. Le 
retour des Bourbons |’avait dépouillé de ses fonctions et de ses titres, 
et il était allé vivre en Italie une vie d’amoureux et de dilettante. 
Certes, en 1815, il n’avait pas cru devoir s’arracher, pour reprendre du 
service, aux délices de Milan; mais en 1816, dans la loge de Monsignor 
di Breme, il avait fait 4 Byron |’éloge du grand homme qu’il avait eu 
’honneur d’approcher; en 1817, dans |’ Histoire de la peinture en Italie, 
et surtout dans Rome, Naples et Florence, il avait eu le courage de 

yanter l’ceuvre accomplie par Bonaparte en Italie; et, écoeuré par le 
mépris des salons de Paris pour le héros vaincu, que |’on osait ac- 
cuser de lacheté, il avait entrepris une Vie de Napoléon, ow il mettait 
l’Empereur au-dessus de César et le comparait 4 un héros de Plu- 
tarque.'" Puis d’autres objets l’avaient occupé; mais les Considéra- 
tions de Mme de Staél avaient réveillé son indignation. I] avait repris 
le 13 juin 1818 le manuscrit négligé pendant quelques mois; le 19 
il avait écrit A Silvio Pellico: «J’abhorre Napoléon comme tyran, mais 
je l’abhorre tout juste les piéces 4 la main. Napoléon condamné, 
j'adore poétiquement et raisonnablement une chose si extraordinaire: 
le plus grand homme qui ait paru depuis César. Voila ce que prouvera 
The Life»;'” et le 23 il avait ajouté en téte de son premier chapitre: 
«J’écris histoire de Napoléon pour répondre & un libelle. C’est une 
entreprise imprudente puisque ce libelle est lancé par le premier talent 
du siécle contre un homme qui, depuis quatre ans, se trouve en butte 
& la vengeance de toutes les puissances de la terre. Je suis enchainé 
dans |’expression de ma pensée, je manque de talent, et mon noble 
adversaire a pour auxiliaire tous les tribunaux de police correction- 
nelle».! I] n’avait point trouvé d’éditeur pour un ouvrage aussi com- 
promettant; mais depuis 1822, il glissait 4 l’occasion, dans ses articles 


101 Sur les sentiments de Beyle envers Napoléon avant la composition de la Vie de 
Napoléon en 1817-1818, cf. l'avant-propos de M. L. Royer a son édition de Napoléon, I, 
xxvii—xxxiii. M. Royer omet toutefois de signaler les témoignages d’admiration téméraire- 
ment glissés par M. B.A.A. et M. de Stendhal dans I’ Histoire de la peinture et Rome, 
Naples et Florence. 

102 A Silvio Pellico, 19 juin 1818, R. 292, t. II, fol. 132; Vie de Napoléon, I, 376. Beyle 
avait communiqué le 17 juin 4 Pellico un «Portrait de Mme de Staél», qui avait apparem- 
ment provoqué quelques objections de la part du poéte. 

103 R. 292, t. I, fol. de garde; Vie de Napoléon, I, 3. C'est le 23 juin 1818 que Beyle 
commenca la correction de ce volume. 
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anglais, l’éloge du grand homme qu’il admirait d’autant plus qu’il 
méprisait davantage les Bourbons. 

L’autre, en novembre 1813, avait eu le courage de protester dans 
le Morning chronicle contre Vetus et sa campagne pour une guerre & 
outrance contre Bonaparte;'™ il avait déploré la restauration des 
Bourbons, il s’était réjoui du retour de |’Ile d’Elbe,!™ il avait été ac- 
cablé par Waterloo, et pendant des semaines il avait erré comme une 
Ame en peine, «unwashed, unshaved, hardly sober by day, and always 
intoxicated by night»;! en 1816, dans |’Examiner, il avait durement 
reproché 4 Wordsworth la basse envie avec laquelle il ravalait au 
niveau des plus vils des rois le plus grand des hommes et se rejouissait 
de le voir exilé 4 Sainte-Héléne;! en 1823, dans «Whether genius is 
conscious of its powers», il avait expliqué pourquoi il avait déploré la 
chute de l’Empereur, champion de |’humanité contre le droit divin: 
«I knew all along there was but one alternative: the cause of kings or 
of mankind. This I foresaw, this I feared; the world see it now, when 
it is too late. Therefore I lamented, and would take no comfort when 
the Mighty fell, because we, all men, fell with him, like lightning from 
heaven, to grovel in the grave of Liberty, in the stye of Legitimacy»;!% 
et l’année suivante, dans <On egotism», il avait proclamé Napoléon le 
seul grand homme des temps modernes, et écrasé de son mépris ses 
misérables contemporains: «The only great man in modern times, that 
is, the only man who rose in deeds and fame to the level of antiquity, 
who might turn his gaze upon himself, and wonder at his height, for 
on him all eyes were fixed as his majestic stature towered above the 
thrones and monuments of renown, died the other day in exile, and in 
lingering agony; and we still see fellows strutting about the streets, 
and fancying they are something».!°° 

104 Cf. «Vetus», Morning chronicle, November 19, 1813; Political essays, 1819; Com- 
plete works, VII, 33-34. 

108 Cf. Crabb Robinson, Diary, April 15, 1815, cité par P. P. Howe, Life, pp. 181-82. 


106 Cf. Haydon, Life, June 25, 1815, cité par P. P. Howe, Life, p. 193. 

107 Cf. «Illustrations of the Times newspaper», Examiner, December 22, 1816; Political 
essays, 1819; Complete works, VII, 144—45. 

108 «Whether genius is conscious of its powers», Plain speaker, Essay XII; Complete 
works, XII, 122. Selon l’éditeur, cet essai fut écrit 4 Winterslow au cours de l’automne 
1823. 


109 «On egotism», Plain speaker, Essay XV; Complete works, XII, 166. Selon l'éditeur, 
cet essai fut écrit en 1824; il parut d’abord dans l’édition parisienne du Table talk, qui fut 
annoncée par le Journal de la librairie le 29 janvier 1825. 
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Ces deux hommes étaient bien faits pour communier dans leur 
mépris pour les Bourbons, et dans leur culte pour le plus grand homme 
des temps modernes; et peut-étre est-ce au cours de ses conversations 
avec l’auteur de la Vie de Napoléon que Hazlitt concgut la premiére 
idée de la Life of Napoleon ot il devait défendre en Napoléon le cham- 
pion de la Révolution contre les rois. En tout cas, c’est Beyle, vraisem- 
blablement, qui lui recommanda |’ Histoire de la Révolution francaise 
de Mignet, que le voyageur emporta en Italie dans ses bagages, avec 
l’Idéologie de Tracy, et que l’auteur de la Life of Napoleon allait, 
quelques années plus tard, mettre largement 4 contribution."° 


Le 16 janvier 1825, Hazlitt quittait Paris et prenait la route de 
l’Italie. Beyle, qui se considérait comme une autorité sur l’art de 
voyager en Italie, lui avait prodigué les plus minutieux conseils— 
ceux-l4 méme qu’il avait préparés, trois mois auparavant pour les 
«tétes légéres»:'!" prendre les vetturini plutét que les diligences; pré- 
férer toujours les vetturini de Florence, se méfier de ceux de Rome, 
d’Ancéne et de Rimini; 4 Florence, descendre chez Mme Hombert, 
ancienne femme de Mme de Bourcit,!!” et rendre visite 4 M. Vieusseux, 
libraire et homme d’esprit; 4 Rome, descendre d’abord chez Franck, 
Via Condotti, puis se mettre en quéte d’un appartement en belle vue, 
Via Gregoriana, 4 c6té de Santa Trinita dei Monti, vis-a-vis de M. le 
Consul Prussien; 4 Milan, voir la Pallerini dans un ballet de Vigand, 
admirer la Céne du Vinci, et ne pas manquer de pousser jusqu’a Sarono 
pour jeter un coup d’ceil sur les fresques de Bernardino Luini.'"* 

Hazlitt se montra docile et commenga par voyager en vetturino; 
mais sa confiance fut dés l’abord ébranlée, quand on lui déclara 4 
Turin, au bureau de Messrs. Bonnafoux, qu’aller 4 Rome en vetiurino 
était fort dangereux, tandis que la diligence était gardée des bandits 


0 Cf. «Histoire de la Révolution francaise. Par. M. Mignet», New monthly magazine, 
June 1, 1824, XII, 270; «Letters from Paris», Ne I, London magazine, January 1, 1825, 
N.S., I, 54. 

11 Of. «Avis aux tétes légtres qui vont en Italie», 10 octobre 1824, Correspondance, VI, 
97-103. Sur la date de ce document, voir notre «Chronologie stendhalienne», Modern 
philology, August 1930, XXVIII, 105-6. 

112 Dans l’«Avis aux tétes légéres», p. 101, et dans Rome, Naples et Florence (Paris: 
Delaunay, 1826), II, 114, Beyle écrit Mme Imbert; mais il faut sans doute reconnaitre 
dans cette Mme Imbert la Mme Hombert dont la Locanda se trouvait au Palais Tor- 
rigiani, Via Porta Rossa, et devint plus tard l’Albergo di Porta Rossa. 

113 Beyle parle encore de ces fresques dans Rome, Naples et Florence, I, 19. 
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par quatre carabiniers;!"‘ et il ne tarda pas & découvrir par expérience 
que le vetturino était aussi onéreux que peu confortable: le vetturino 
vous écorche, l’aubergiste vous affame, vous empoisonne, vous donne 
sa plus mauvaise chambre; et vous n’avez aucun recours: «If you com- 
plain to the vetturino, he says it is the fault of the innkeeper; if you 
remonstrate with the innkeeper, he says he has orders from the vet- 
turino only to provide certain things. It is of little use to try to bribe 
the waiters; they doubt your word, and besides, do not like to forego 
the privilege of treating a vetturino passenger as one».!® 

Cependant, en arrivant 4 Rome, vers les premiers jours d’avril, 
c’est encore sans doute pour suivre les conseils de Beyle qu’aprés étre 
d’abord descendu chez Franck, dont il garda un cuisant souvenir,"® 
il se chercha un logement Via Gregoriana, et s’installa au numéro 33, 
dans la maison méme ow Salvator Rosa avait vécu, et od Beyle, 
probablement, avait habité l’année précédente. Sur ce point, du 
moins, il ne fut pas décu. Dans une lettre 4 Walter Savage Landor, il 
se déciara le 9 avril fort satisfait de sa trouvaille;!” et dans le Morning 
chronicle il engagea vivement ses lecteurs 4 |’imiter: «Get a lodging, if 
possible, on the Via Gregoriana, which overlooks the town and where 
you can feast the eye and indulge in sentiment, without being poisoned 
by bad air. The house of Salvator Rosa is at present let out in lodg- 
ings»; et il ne manqua pas de célébrer la vue qu’il découvrait de ses 
fenétres: «From the window of the house where I lodge, I have a view 
of the whole city at once; nay, I can see St. Peter’s as I lie in bed of a 
morning. The town is an immense mass of solid stone buildings, 
streets, palaces and churches; but it has not the beauty of the environs 
of Florence, nor the splendid background of Turin»."'8 

14 Cf. Morning chronicle, July 15, 1825; Notes of a journey, chap. xv; Complete works, 
X, 199. 

us Morning chronicle, September 9, 1825; Notes of a journey, Chap. xxi; Complete works, 
X, 260. 

us Cf. Morning chronicle, July 29, 1825; Notes of a journey, chap. xviii; Complete works, 
X, 231: «When there, go any where but to Franck’s Hotel». Il s’agissait de l’H6tel de 
Franz Roesler, Via Condotti. Les prix y étaient fort élevés; et quelques années plus tard 
August von Platen donnera 4 Kopish un conseil analogue: «Ti sconsiglio assolutamente 
di prendere alloggio da Franz: per un abbaino orribile sotto i tetti, ho dovuto pagare 
quattro paoli». Cf. E. Zaniboni, Alberghi italiani e viaggiatori stranieri (Napoli: Johan- 
nowsky, 1921), p. 138, cité par P. P. Trompeo, Nell’Italia romantica sulle orme di Stendhal 
(Roma: Casa editrice Leonardo da Vinci, 1924), pp. 247-48. 

17 A W.S. Landor, Rome, April 9, [1825], cité par P. P. Howe, Life, p. 379. 


18 Morning chronicle, July 28, 1825; Notes of a journey, chap. xviii; Complete works, 
X, 231, 233. 
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De Rome, ov il ne s’attarda guére, Hazlitt remonta vers Florence, 
ot il séjourna quelque temps; puis il poussa par Bologne jusqu’a 
Venise; enfin, de Venise, il se dirigea par Padoue et Vérone vers Milan. 
On imagine quelles recommandations attendries Beyle avait dd lui 
faire au sujet de sa ville d’élection. Mais, par une malchance singu- 
liére, Hazlitt n’en put suivre aucune, comme il l’avoua non sans malice 
dans le Morning chronicle: «I inquired after the great pantomime 
actress, Pallerini, but found she had retired from the stage on a for- 
tune. The name of Vigand was not known to my informant. I did 
not see the great picture of the Last Supper by Lionardo, nor the lit- 
tle Luini, two miles out of Milan, which my friend Mr. Beyle charged 
me particularly to see».'!* 

Mais il n’oublia point de rendre ses politesses 4 son guide bénévole, 
en citant 4 l’occasion les ceuvres of his friend Mr. Beyle, et en particu- 
lier le livre De l’Amour. A propos des mceurs italiennes, par exemple, 
et du sigisbéisme, il ne trouva rien de mieux, pour illustrer la jalousie 
parfois féroce des maris italiens, que de rapporter |’anecdote de Nello 
della Pietra: «Whatever is the height to which this system has been 
carried, or the level to which it has sunk, it does not appear to have ex- 
tinguished jealousy in all its excesses as a part of the national char- 
acter, as the following story will shew: it is related by M. Beyle, in 
his charming little work, entitled De l’Amour, as a companion to the 
famous one in Dante; and I shall give the whole passage in his words, 
as placing the Italian character (in former as well as later times) in 
a striking point of view». Suivait l’histoire de Nello et de la Pia, con- 
sciencieusement traduite en anglais;!?° Hazlitt ne se doutait pas qu’il 
lui aurait suffi, pour s’épargner cette peine, de se reporter 4 |’ Edin- 
burgh review, o1 M. de Stendhal avait pillé sans vergogne un article de 
Foscolo." I] traduisit aussi l’anecdote de la montre anglaise, et con- 


119 Morning chronicle, September 20, 1825; Notes of a journey, chap. xxiv; Complete 
works, X, 278. Hazlitt écrit d'ailleurs Pallarini pour Pallerini. Sur cette danseuse, qui 
fut l'adme de la plupart des ballets de Vigand, cf. Rome, Naples et Florence en 1817, p. 88, 
et Carlo Ritorni, Commentarii della vita e delle opere coredrammatiche di Salvatore Vigand 
(Milano: Guglielmini, 1838). Quelle ne dut pas étre la colére de Beyle en apprenant 
qu’ & Milan on pouvait ignorer le nom de Vigand moins de quatre ans aprés la mort de 
cet artiste qu'il égalait & Shakespeare, et dont Monti disait: «Se Vigand si fosse dato alla 
poesia egli aveva tutta l'attitudine a divenire un'altro Ariosto». 

120 «English and foreign manners», Examiner, May 1, 1825; Notes of a journey, chap. xx; 
Complete works, X, 250-51. 

121 Cf. notre «Stendhal, Foscolo et l’Edinburgh review», Revue de littérature comparée, 
octobre—décembre 1930, X, 760-64. 
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clut: «This story is interesting and well told. One such incident, or 
one page in Dante or in Spenser is worth all the route between this 
and Paris, and all the sights in all the post-roads in Europe. Oh Sien- 
na! if I felt charmed with thy narrow, tenantless streets, or looked de- 
lighted through thy arched gateways over the subjected plain, it was 
that some recollections of Madonna Pia hung upon the beatings of 
my spirit, and converted a barren waste into the regions of romance! »!” 

Vraiment, pendant tout ce voyage en Italie, Hazlitt semble avoir 
fait du livre De l’Amour son livre de chevet. Vers la méme époque, en 
rédigeant «Self-love and benevolence», il en cite encore un fragment, 
& propos d’Helvétius et du principe de l’intérét; il est vrai que c’est 
pour prendre & partie le disciple en méme temps que le maitre: «My 
friend Mr. Beyle», affirme-t-il, «here lays too much stress on a bor- 
rowed verbal fallacy».2* Mais les deux compéres ne se revirent pas 
cette année-la: de Milan, Hazlitt passa en Suisse par le Simplon, puis 
descendit le Rhin, et par Gand, Lille, Anvers et Calais rentra 4 Lon- 
dres, le 18 octobre 1825, sans toucher Paris. 


Les relations ne furent point pour cela rompues. Hazlitt fit en 
effet, de juillet 1826 4 octobre 1827, un nouveau séjour 4 Paris, con- 
sacré 4 la documentation et 4 la rédaction de cette Life of Napoleon 
dont il avait, dés 1825, annoncé le projet au capitaine Medwin.'* On 
peut imaginer qu’il ne manqua pas de consulter his friend Mr. Beyle, 
ancien commissaire des guerres, ancien auditeur, qui avait fait la cam- 
pagne d’Italie, fréquenté la cour de Saint-Cloud, accompagné |’Em- 
pereur 4 Moscou, et entrepris dés 1817 une Vie de Napoléon. Il est 
probable aussi que Beyle l’introduisit dans le petit cercle de gens de 
lettres et d’artistes ot il fréquentait lui-méme, chez Delécluze, chez 
Mme Ancelot, chez la Pasta, chez le baron Gérard; et il fut sans doute 
un de ceux qui admirérent le plus vivement la vigueur et la nouveauté 
de la préface dans laquelle Hazlitt déclarait voir en l’Empereur le 


122 «English and foreign manners», Examiner, May 1, 1825; Notes of a journey, Chap. xx; 
Complete works, X, 251-52. 

123 «Self-love and benevolence», New monthly magazine, October 1, 1828, X XIII, 305, 
note; Complete works, XX, 162, note. Pour comprendre ce que Hazlitt entend ici par «a 
borrowed verbal fallacy», il faut se reporter 4 Some remarks on the systems of Hartley and 
Helvetius, Complete works, I, 50, n. 1, et aux Lectures on English philosophy, Complete 
works, II, 217. 


i4 Cf. P. P. Howe, Life, p. 381; The life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Notes, Complete 
works, XIII, 354. 
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champion de la Révolution contre le droit divin et le mettait au niveau 
des héros de Il’antiquité;* et c’est 4 lui semble-t-il que l’auteur faisait 
allusion en écrivant le 7 décembre 1827 4 Charles Cowden Clarke: «In 
Paris ... the preface was thought a masterpiece, the best and only 
possible defence of Buonaparte, and quite new there!»!** Mais aucun 
document ne subsiste, 4 notre connaissance, qui permette de déter- 
miner plus précisément les progrés de cette amitié. Hazlitt revint en- 
core 4 Paris, pour trois ou quatre mois, pendant |’été de 1828. Deux 
ans aprés, le 18 septembre 1830, il mourait, quelques semaines avant 
le départ de Beyle pour Trieste. 


Telles furent les curieuses relations qui liérent deux des hommes les 
plus spirituels du siécle. Par une affinité singuliére, Beyle avait 
d’abord choisi Hazlitt, sans le connaitre, entre tant de rédacteurs 
anonymes de |’Edinburgh review, pour lui faire l’honneur de le piller. 
Il l’avait ensuite estimé, sous son véritable nom, 4 cause de son ad- 
miration pour Shakespeare. I] l’avait enfin connu personnellement, 
et s’était trouvé sur bien des points en pleine sympathie avec lui: ils 
s’étaient découvert le méme sentiment des arts, la méme impatience 
des régles classiques, le méme dégoiat de l’affectation, le méme mépris 
de la pédanterie, la méme haine de la Restauration et de la Sainte- 
Alliance, la méme vénération pour |’Empereur. Aussi, bien des an- 
nées aprés leur premiére rencontre, Beyle devait-il se souvenir encore, 
dans les Mémoires d’un touriste, de «Hazlitt, homme d’esprit, Anglais, 
et misanthrope».!?7 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
18 Cf. The life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Preface, Complete works, XIII, ix-x. 


26 Cf. P. P. Howe, Life, p. 395. 

127 Mémoires d'un touriste, 6d. L. Royer (Paris: Champion, 1932), I, 242. 

Cette étude a fait l'objet de deux communications au Romance Club de |’ Université 
de Chicago, les 25 avril 1932 et 24 janvier 1938. 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


“American bibliography for 1936.” PMLA, LI, Suppl., 1244-53: ‘English, 
Nineteenth century,” ed. Albert C. Baugh. 

Annual bibliography of English language and literature, Vol. XVII (1936). 
Ed. for the Modern Humanities Research Assoc. by Mary S. Serjeantson, 
assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. Cambridge univ. pr., 1938. Pp. xii+279. 
“Nineteenth century,” pp. 175-218. 

The annual: bibliography of the history of British art. Vol. II (1935). Cam- 
bridge univ. pr. Pp. 159. 

The art index, October 1936—September 1937. A cumulative author and subject 
index to a selected list of fine arts periodicals and museum bulletins. Also 
Vol. IX, No. 1 (Dec.). New York: H. W. Wilson. 

Bibliographical notes and queries. Ed. by P. H. Muir and David Randall. 
Vol. III, No. 8. London: Elkin Mathews; New York: Scribner’s. 

“A brief annotated bibliography of some of the important books of 1936.” 
By the Committee on Contemporary Literature, Erich A. Walter, chair- 
man. English jour., college ed., XX VI, 374-94. 

Has brief reviews of various books about the Victorian period. 

Brussell, I. R. (ed.). Anglo-American first editions; west to east, 1786-1930. 
Intr. by Viscount Esher. New York: Bowker; London: Constable; To- 
ronto: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 162. See VB 1935, 404. 

This second vol. describes American authors’ books first published in England. 
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A catalogue of rare books of six centuries. Philadelphia and New York: Rosen- 
bach Co., 1935. Pp. 123. 

Rev. by J. Wyer in Library jour., LXII, 162-63. Browning, Bulwer-Lytton, 

Eliot, Kipling, Meredith, Swinburne, Tennyson, Thackeray, et al. 

Coulter, Edith M., and Gerstenfeld, Melanie. Historical bibliographies; a sys- 
tematic and annotated guide. ... . Forew. by Herbert E. Bolton. Berkeley, 
Calif.: Univ. of Calif. pr., 1935. Pp. xii+206. 

Rev. by W. Kienast in HZ, CLVI, 384-85. 

The dictionary of national biography, 1922-1930. Ed. J. R. H. Weaver. Lon- 

don: Milford, Oxford univ. pr. Pp. xiv+962. 


The biographies “cover a period of more than a hundred years. 
ment to the DNB is invaluable for students of the Victorian period. 


” 


This supple- 


Ehrsam, Deily, and Smith (comps.). Bibliographies of twelve Victorian au- 

thors. See VB 1936, 389. 

Rev. by J. D. Cowley in MLR, XXXII, 332-33; by C. F. Harrold in MP, 
XXXIV, 331-32; by K. O. Thompson in Library quar., VII, 161-62; by J. Wyer 
in Library jour., LXI (1936), 835. See also the additions by J. Fucilla forthcoming 
in Modern philology. 


Ghosh and Withycombe. Annals of English literature, 1475-1925. See VB 


1936, 389. 
Rev. by G. Becker in DLiz, LVIII, 701; by A. Brandl in Archiv, CLXXI, 226. 


Gilchrist, D. B. (ed.). Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 
1936-37. New York: H. W. Wilson. Pp. 105. 


Historical Association, London. Annual bulletin of historical literature, No. 
XXVI: Publications of the year 1936. London: Bell. Pp. 71. 


International bibliography of historical sciences .. . . Ninth year, 1934. Ed. for 
the International Committee of Historical Sciences. New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1936. Pp. xliii+489. 

Rev. by C. L. Grose in JMH, IX, 288 (‘completes the arrears of the Commit- 
tee’s monumental labor, and henceforth the volume of each year will appear within 
twelve to eighteen months after its close’). 


International index to periodicals: devoted chiefly to the humanities and science. 


Twenty-fourth annual accumulation. July 1934—June 1937. Also Vol. 
XXV, No. 3 (July-Nov.), No. 4 (Dec.). New York: H. W. Wilson. 


Janecek, Blanche. ‘‘Bibliography of Czech literature in English translation.” 
BBDI, XVI, 47-49, 70-71. 
Kunitz and Haycraft (eds.). British authors of the nineteenth century. See VB 


1936, 390. 
Rev. by C. F. Harrold in SAQ, XXXVI, 234-36; in New R, Jan. 27, p. 394. 
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Leonardo: rassegna bibliographica, Vol. VIII. “Bollettino bibliografico,”’ each 
month, a 5-6 p. bibliog. of books recently publ. in Europe and America. 


MacNair, Mary W., and Karr, Margaret N. (comps.). A list of American doc- 
toral dissertations printed in 1935. Washington: Government printing 
office. Pp. 407. 

Palfrey, Thomas R., and Coleman, Henry E. Guide to bibliographies of theses, 
United States and Canada. Chicago: Am. Library Assoc., 1936. Pp. 48. 
Rev. by Lulu Reed in Library quar., VII, 286-87. 

La Rassegna, XLIV (1936), 315-20; XLV, 123-32, 220-33. “‘Repertorio.”’ 

Readers’ guide to books on religion. London: Library Assoc., County Libraries 
Section. Pp. 48. 

Rev. by M. Spinka in Library quar., VII, 603-4 (‘‘a fairly comprehensive, al- 
though by no means exhaustive, selection of the more recent books dealing with 
historical and comparative religion, the Bible, Jesus Christ, Christian theology, 
church history, history of the various denominations, polity, liturgy’). 

Readers’ guide to periodical literature. An author and subject index. July 1935— 
June 1937. Also Vol. XXXVII, No. 12 (July-Jan., 1938). New York: 
H. W. Wilson. 

Shaw, Marian (ed.). Essay and general literature index. 1937. An index to 
2956 essays and articles in 150 volumes of collections of essays and miscel- 
laneous works. New York: H. W. Wilson. Pp. vi+176. 


Union catalogue of the periodical publications in the university libraries of the 
British Isles. .... Compiled, on behalf of the Joint Standing Committee 
on Library Co-operation, by Marion G. Roupell. London: National Cen- 
tral Library. Pp. xii+712. 

Rev. by C. Ulrich in Library jour., LXII, 908-9. 


University of North Carolina record, No. 311: Research in progress, October, 
1935—October, 1936. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Univ. of N.C. pr., 1936. ‘‘Eng- 
lish,” pp. 37-51. 

“Victorian bibliography for 1936.”” MP, XXXIV, 387-423. 


Vorstius, J., and Reincke, G. Internationale Bibliographie des Buch- und 
Bibliothekswesens mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Bibliographie, Vol. 
XI (1936). Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 

Whitaker’s cumulative book list. Part L (Jan.—Dec., 1936): A classified list 

. with an extended alphabetical index... . . Also Part LIII (Jan.—Sept.). 
London: J. Whitaker & Sons. 

Writings on British history 1934. A bibliography of books and articles on the 

history of Great Britain from about 450 A.D. to 1914, published during the 


year 1934..... Comp. by Alexander Taylor Milne. London: Cape. Pp. 
427. 
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The year’s work in English studies, Vol. XVI (1935). Ed. for the English 
Assoc. by F. 8. Boas and M. S. Serjeantson. London: Milford, Oxford 
univ. pr. Pp. 380. “The nineteenth century and after” (H. V. Routh), 
pp. 318-47; “Bibliographica” (Harry Sellers), pp. 348-62. 


II. ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND 
SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 

The Amberley papers: the letters and diaries of Lord and Lady Amberley. Ed. 

Bertrand and Patricia Russell. London: Hogarth pr.; New York: W. W. 

Norton. 2 vols. Pp. iv+552; vi+581. 

Rev. by E. Hudson in LL, XVI, 192-94; by W. Soskin in HTB, May 16, pp. 1, 
2;in S, March 19, pp. 538-40; in TLS, March 13, p. 179. Many references to Vic- 
torians: Carlyle, Eliot, Grote, Huxley, Jowett, Lecky, Mill, Trollope, etc. 


Andrews, Cyril B. The railway age; a social history. London: Country Life. 
Pp. 145. 
Rev. by T. James in LL, XVII, 158; in TLS, Nov. 6, p. 828. 


Archer, Charles (ed.). “Ibseniana: letters from William Archer to Charles 
Archer [1881-83].”” LM, XXXVI, 527-37. 


Asquith, Herbert. Moments of memory. London: Hutchinson. Pp. 384. 


d’Auvergne, Edmund. Envoys extraordinary; the romantic careers of some re- 

markable British representatives abroad. London: Harrap. Pp. 318. 

Rev. in SR, May 29, p. 258. Five men: James Harris, first Earl of Malmes- 
bury, Hugh Elliot, Lord W. Bentinck, Stratford Canning, Sir Henry Lytton Bul- 
wer. 

Barton, Margaret. Tunbridge Wells. London: Faber; Toronto: Ryerson. 

Pp. 363. 

Three centuries of social life and customs at a famous resort. 


Beaty-Pownall, Fanny. “The crowning of the Queen: 1838.” Cornhill mag., 

CLV, 577-89. 

A contemporary account, ed. by Cora Marshall, daughter of the author. 
Beckerath, H. von. “Economic thought and economic evolution during the 

last 150 years.”’ Philosophical rev., XLVI, 573-95. 

Bell, Gertrude L. The earlier letters (1869-83) of Gertrude Bell. Ed. Elsa Rich- 
mond. London: Benn; New York: Liveright. Pp. ix+347. 
Bell, Herbert C. F. Lord Palmerston. See VB 1936, 392. 

Rev. by P. Knaplund in AHR, XLII, 322-25; by C. Payne in JMH, IX, 88-91 
(“most convincing and illuminating . . . . it is seldom that history is made so at- 
tractive’’); by C. Webster in EHR, LII, 713-16. 

Birrell, Augustine. Things past redress. London: Faber. Pp. xi+317. 

Rev. by E. Kellett in S, April 9, p. 670; in CR, CLI, 749-51; in TLS, April 10, 

p. 271. Many anecdotes and references concerning Victorians. 
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Blanche, Jacques-Emile. Portraits of a life time. Tr. and ed. Walter Clement. 
Intro. by H. Granville-Barker. London: Dent. Pp. 336. 

Rev. by D. Shawe-Taylor in NS, XIV, 690-92; in TLS, Oct. 23, p. 777. In- 
cludes accounts of Beardsley, Hardy, G. Moore, etc. 

Bolitho, Hector. Royal progress, 1837-1937; one hundred years of British mon- 
archy. London: Batsford; New York: Scribner’s. Pp. viii+120. 

Rev. in SR, May 1, p. 294. Includes some material from the author’s Albert the 
good and Victoria, the widow, and her son. 

Byrne, Lionel 8. R., and Churchill, E. L. Changing Eton; a survey of conditions 
based on the history of Eton since the Royal Commission of 1862-64. London: 
Cape. Pp. 288. 

Carter, John. “Bentley’s three-deckers.” S, May 7, pp. 856-57. See also 
June 11, p. 1097, and June 18, p. 1149. 


“A century of British monarchy: birth and growth of the new idea.” TLS 
(leading article), May 1, pp. 315-16. 

Chancellor, E. Beresford. ‘London life a century ago (1837).’”’ CR, CLI, 
469-75. 

Clark, George Kitson. Peel. (“Great lives ser.”.) London: Duckworth, 1936. 
Pp. 142. 

Clynes, Rt. Hon. J. R. Memoirs, Vol. I: 1869-1924. London: Hutchinson. 
Pp. 351 
Rev. by G. D. H. Cole in NS, XIV, 418. 

Compton-Rickett, Arthur. Portraits and personalities. London: Selwyn & 
Blount. Pp. 320. 
Rev. in SR, April 24, p. 279; in TLS, April 3, p. 250. Includes essays on Brown- 

ing, Dickens, Hardy, Swinburne; appendix of Rossetti-Swinburne letters. 

Conklin, R. J. Thomas Cooper, the Chartist (1805-1892). See VB 1936, 393. 


Rev. by A. Harrison, ‘‘Thomas Cooper and the Chartist movement,” LQHR, 
CLXII, 183-97. 


Costin, W. C. Great Britain and China, 1833-1860. Oxford: Clarendon pr. 
Pp. 370. 

Crabités, Pierre. Victoria’s guardian angel; a study of Baron Stockmar. Lon- 
don: Routledge. Pp. ix+289. 
Rev. in SR, April 17, pp. 262-63. 

Cruttwell, C. R. M. F. A history of peaceful change in the modern world. Ox- 
ford univ. pr. Pp. viii+222. 
Rev. by A. Toynbee in S, April 23, p. 766; in TLS, May 22, p. 387. Legal and 

historical aspects of all peaceful changes in the world during the last 125 years. 
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Cunliffe, John W. England in picture, song and story. With notes on the illus- 
trations by Margaret Pickel. London and New York: Appleton-Century, 
1936. Pp. xxxviii+410. 

Rev. by L. Nicholl in HTB, Jan. 17, p. 12. 

Cunnington, C. W. English women’s clothing in the nineteenth century. Lon- 
don: Faber. 

Rev. by E. Bowen in NS, XIV, 930-32; by R. Lehmann in S, Nov. 19, p. 4; 

in TLS, Nov. 20, p. 883. 

Curle, Richard. Caravansary and conversation; memories of places and persons. 
New York: Stokes. Pp. x+309. 

Rev. by K. Woods in NYTBR, March 7, p. 4. Includes ‘Queen Victoria at the 
close,’’ and passages on Meredith, Rossetti, Watts-Dunton. 

de Kiewet, C. W. The imperial factor in South Africa. A study in politics and 
economics. Cambridge univ. pr. Pp. x+342. 

Desart, Hamilton J. A. Cuffe, 5th earl of, 1848-1934, and Lubbock, Lady Sy- 
bil Marjorie (Cuffe). A page from the past; memories of the Earl of Desart. 
London: Cape; Toronto: Nelson, 1936. Pp. 254. 

Dickinson, H. W. Matthew Boulton. Cambridge univ. pr. Pp. xiv+218. 

Digeon, A. “John Constable (1837-1937). EtA, I, 483-97. 

Disher, Maurice. Greatest show on earih: Astley’s. London: Bell. Pp. 302. 
Rev. by H. Fisher in LL, XVII, 160-61. The 19th-cent. English circus. 

Dobrée, Bonamy. “Eccentric Englishwomen: I. Lady Hester Stanhope.” 
S, April 16, pp. 700-701. 

Dolléans, Edouard. Histoire du mouvement owvrier: 1830-1871. Paris: A. 
Colin, 1936. Pp. 400. 

Rev. by G. Bourgin in RH, CLXXX, 136-38. 

Dugdale, Blanche E. C. Arthur James Balfour. London: Hutchinson, 1936; 
New York: Putnam. 2 vols. Pp. 448; 450. 

Rev. by W. Langer in HTB, Feb. 28, p. 4 (‘will not measure up” to Morley’s 


Gladstone, or Garvin’s Chamberlain); by P. Wilson in NYTBR, Feb. 28, p. 5; 
by W. Windelband in Dublin rev., LXIII, 86-93; in New R, April 21, p. 330. 


Edwards, H. ‘‘The corn laws.” 7'LS, Nov. 20, p. 891. 


Ensor, R. C. K. England, 1870-1914. See VB 1936, 393. 
Rev. by C. Brinkmann in DLiz, LVIII, 333-34; by P. Knaplund in J/MH, IX, 

100-102; by D. Owen in SRL, Jan. 2, p. 10. 

Falconer, Sir Robert. “In Edinburgh fifty years ago.’”’ QQ, XLIV, 441-54. 

Falk, Bernard. “Old Q’s’’ daughter; the history of a strange family. London: 

Hutchinson. Pp. 369. 

Brief rev. in JMH, IX, 275. Nineteenth-cent. social history. 
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“The Faraday-Whewell correspondence concerning electro-chemical terms.’ 

Scientific monthly, Dec., pp. 535-46. 

Ford, Ford Madox. Portraits from life. New York: Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 
vi+227. 

Rev. by A. Cowie in SRL, April 3, p. 14; by I. Paterson in HTB, Mar. 28, p. 5; 
by K. Woods in NYTBR, April 4, p. 3. Includes studies of Hardy and Swinburne. 
John Freeman’s letters. Ed. Gertrude Freeman and Sir John Squire. London: 

Maemillan, 1936. Pp. 395. 

Rev. by L. Bonnerot in EtA, I, 76-77. 


Gill, Henry V. “Brave days at Cambridge.” St, XX VI, 267-79. 

Gleichen-Russwurm, A. von. Victoria. Ihr Leben und thre Zeit. (‘‘Frauen der 
Geschichte.’’) Hamburg: Hoffmann & Campe, 1936. Pp. 165. 

Goldsmith, Margaret. Florence Nightingale: the woman and the legend. Lon- 

don: Hodder & Stoughton; Toronto: Musson. Pp. 320. 

Rev. in NS, June 26, p. 1074; in SR, July 3, pp. 6, 7; in TLS, June 26, p. 472. 
Guedalla, Philip. The hundred years: 1837-1937. See VB 1936, 394. 

Rev. by G. Mattingly in SRL, Jan. 39, p. 7; by W. Millis in HTB, Jan. 31, 
p. 1; by L. Titterton in NYTBR, Jan. 31, pp. 1, 15; by M. Urban in JM, IX, 
384-85; in CR, CLI, 242-44; in More books, XII, 162; in New R, Feb. 17, p. 53. 
Guyon, B. “Les Origines du positivisme.”” RPh, XX XVII, 49-55. 

Harling, Robert (comp.). The London miscellany: a nineteenth century scrap- 
book. London: Heinemann. Illus. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 18, p. 959. A delightful volume on the daily life of the Vic- 
torians. 

Heaton, Herbert. Economic history of Europe. New York: Harper, 1936. Pp. 
xiv+775. 

Rev. by J. Nef in AHR, XLII, 705-7. 

Henderson, G. B. “The diplomatic revolution of 1854.”” AHR, XLIII, 22- 

50. 

Henderson, G. B. ‘The pacifists of the fifties.” J MH, IX, 314-41. 

Traces the influence of the early apostles of arbitration and disarmament upon 
the press of various nations, upon Louis Napoleon, and notably upon Gladstone. 
Henrey, Robert. A century between; the story of the descendants of Nathan 

Rothschild. London: Heinemann; Toronto: Ryerson; New York: Long- 

mans. Pp. 325. 

Rev. by W. MacDonald in HTB, Nov. 21, p. 12; in SR, Oct. 2, p. 214; in TLS, 
Sept. 11, p. 649. 

Hindle, Wilfrid H. The morning post: 1772-1937; portrait of a newspaper. 
London: Routledge. Pp. 260. 
Rev. in SR, Dec. 11, pp. 374-75; in TLS, Dec. 4, p. 919. 
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Hobhouse, Christopher. “‘The Crystal Palace.’ Cornhill mag., CLV, 554- 
60. 

Hobhouse, Christopher. 1851 and the Crystal Palace; being an account of the 
Great Exhibition and its contents... . contemporary drawings. London: 
Murray; New York: Dutton. Pp. ix, xii+181. 

Rev. by M. Becker in HTB, Dec. 12, p. 10; by R. Duffus in NY7TBR, Aug. 15, 

pp. 3, 20; by R. Waller in NS, March 27, p. 527; in SR, April 10, p. 247. 

Holden, Angus. Four generations of our royal family; with 32 photographs from 
1861 to 1896. .... London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 260. 


Housman, Laurence. Palace scenes. London: Cape. Pp. 7+189. 
Twelve scenes in which Queen Victoria takes part. 


Hughes, M. Vivian. A London home in the nineties. Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 
255. 

Rev. by Bryher in LL, XVII, 158-59; in TLS, Oct. 23, p. 776. The 4th vol. of 

Mrs. Hughes’s memoirs. 

Ilchester, the Earl of. Chonicles of Holland House, 1820-1990. London: Mur- 
ray. Pp. xvi+554. 

Rev. by C. Hobhouse in S, Dec. 17, p. 1110; by P. Quennell in NS, XIV, 887- 

88; in TLS, Nov. 6, p. 817. 

Jackson, J. Hampden. England since the industrial revolution, 1815-1935. A 
simple history. London: Gollancz, 1936. Pp. 312. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 6, p. 83. 

Jeffries, Graham M. (Bruce Graeme, pseud.). A century of Buckingham Pal- 
ace, 1837-1937; an unconventional and anecdotal study..... London: 
Hutchinson. Pp. 180. 

An abridged and rev. ed. of the author’s The story of Buckingham Palace (Lon- 

don, 1928). 

Jeffries, Graham M. (Bruce Graeme, pseud.). The story of Windsor Castle. 
London: Hutchinson; Toronto: Ryerson. Pp. 359. 

Rev. in SR, May 15, p. 326. 


Jesse, William. “(Cambridge in the eighties.” Cornhill mag., CLV, 340-56. 

Kellett, E. E. “Mudie’s.’’ S, July 16, pp. 100-101. See S, July 23, p. 149. 

Kirby, Chester. The English country gentleman. London: Clarke. Pp. 255. 
Rev. by J. Sparrow in S, Sept. 17, p. 472. 

Knickerbocker, Frances. ‘‘Victoria invicta.” SeR, XLV, 168-79. 

Kuczynski, J. Labour conditions in western Europe, 1820-1935. London: 

Lawrence & Wishart. Pp. 112. 

Rev. by M. Dobb in Economic jour., XLVII, 545-47. 
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Lambert, Margaret, and Marx, Enid. When Victoria began to reign: a corona- 

tion year scrapbook. London: Faber. Pp. 319. 

Rev. by E. Benson in S, May 7, pp. 868-69; by G. Stonier in NS, May 8, p. 774; 
in TLS, May 1, p. 348. 

Leslie, Shane. “The centenary of Mrs. Fitzherbert.’”’ Dublin rev., July, pp. 
61-75. 

Leslie, Shane. ‘Letters from the Fitzherbert papers.’’ Dublin rev., Oct., pp. 
339-63. 

Leslie, Shane. Men were different; five studies in late Victorian biography. Lon- 
don: Michael Joseph; Philadelphia: Saunders. Pp. 287. 

Rev. in S, March 19, p. 544; in TLS, March 20, p. 201. On Wilfrid Blunt, 
Randolph Churchill, Arthur Dunn, Augustus Hare, George Wyndham. 
Littlewood, L. M. “A Victorian magazine.” CR, CLI, 331-39. 

An anniversary article on the founding of Bentley’s miscellany in 1837, and its 
success until it was absorbed into Temple bar in 1868. 

Lockhart, John Gilbert. Viscount Halifax, Part II: 1885-1934. London: 
Bles, 1936. Pp. 429. See VB 1935, 411. 

Rev. by C. Bolton in Dublin rev., July, pp. 165-67. 

Lowndes, G. A. N. The silent social revolution. An account of the expansion of 
public education in England and Wales, 1895-1935. Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 
xii+ 274. 

Lucas, E. V. All of a piece. New essays. London: Methuen. Pp. 217. 
Includes printing of selections from Du Maurier’s diary, 1867-68. 


McLachlan, H. Records of a family. Manchester univ. pr., 1936. Pp. xi+240. 

Brief rev. in English, I (1936), 186-87 (includes records of religious develop- 
ments, education). 

MacMunn, Sir George. ‘British in Spain a century ago.’”’ NC, CXXI, 786- 

97. 

McPharlin, Paul. ‘Victorian bookmarkers.”’ Colophon, N.S., II, 355-66. 
Marriott, J. A. R. “Our fathers that begat us.’”” NC, CXXII, 179-88. 
Marvin, F. S. Comte: the founder of sociology. London: Chapman & Hall. 

Pp. 216. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 2, p. 4. A very useful attempt to summarize the permanent 
elements of Comte’s philosophy; makes no attempt to place Comte in the history 
of thought.—C. F. H. 

Marwick, W. H. Economic developments in Victorian Scotland. London: Al- 

len & Unwin, 1936. Pp. 295. 

Mathew, David. Catholicism in England, 1535-1935. London: Longmans. 
Pp. xii+304. 
Rev. by M. Trappes-Lomax in Cr, XVI, 371-74. 
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Maurice, Sir Frederick. Haldane: 1856-1915. London: Faber. Pp. 410. 
Rev. by the Marquess of Crewe in S, Oct. 22, pp. 689-90; by R. Mortimer in 

NS, XIV, 686; in TLS, Oct. 23, p. 767. 

Maurois, André. La Monarchie anglaise de Victoria a George VI. Paris: Flam- 
marion. Pp. 48. 

Mead, George H. Movements of thought in the nineteenth century. See VB 1936, 
397. 

Rev. by A. Castell in JMH, IX, 86-88; by J. Randall in AHR, XLII, 535-37; 

by R. Tsanoff in Philosophical rev., XLVI, 433-36. 

Meine, Kurt. England und Deutschland in der Zeit des Uberganges vom Man- 
chestertum zum Imperialismus, 1871 bis 1876. Berlin: Ebering. Pp. xiii+ 
218. 

Meysenbug, Malvida von. Rebel in bombazine. Memoirs... . . Ed. Mildred 
Adams from tr. of Elsa von M. Lyons. New York: Norton, 1936. Pp. 
315. 

Rev. by C. Stillman in HTB, Jan. 10, p. 6. Exile in London, friend of Mazzini, 

Kossuth, and Wagner. Among pioneers in German liberal thought. 


Millin, Sarah. General Smuts. Boston: Little, Brown, 1936. 2 vols. 
Rev. by A. Fletcher in AHR, XLII, 549-51. 


Mure, G. R. C. “Oxford and Philosophy.” Philosophy, XII, 291-301. 
Mostly 19th cent. 

Newton, A. P., et al. The Cambridge history of the British Empire, Vol. VIII: 
South Africa, Rhodesia, and the protectorates. Cambridge univ. pr.; New 
York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xxv+1005. 

Rev. by C. Loram in AHR, XLII, 546-49. 


Postgate, Raymond, and Vallance, Aylmer. England goes to press; the English 
people’s opinion on foreign affairs as reflected in their newspapers since 
Waterloo (1815-1937). Indianapolis and New York: Bobbs-Merrill; Lon- 
don: Harrap. Pp. 337. 

Rev. by C. Brinton in SRL, Sept. 18, p. 17; by L. Eshleman in NYTBR, Dec. 

12, p. 35; by W. MacDonald in HTB, Oct. 10, p. 28; in TLS, July 3, p. 488. Eng- 

lish title: Those foreigners. .... 


“Production and typography: the comely and well-looking book (1837- 
1937).”’ TLS, May 1, pp. 326-27. 

‘Publishing houses: salute to the centenarians (1837-1937).” TLS, May 1, 
p. 337. 

Quennell, Peter. Victorian panorama; a survey of life and fashion from con- 
temporary photographs. London: Batsford; New York: Scribner’s. Pp. 
128. 

Rev. by M. Becker in HTB, Dec. 12, p. 10; by Hayward in S, Dec. 3, pp. 1008, 


1010; by A. Loveman in SRL, Jan. 8, 1938, p. 6; by C. St. John in NS, XIV, 1068; 
in TLS, Nov. 27, p. 901. 
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A fascinating and valuable volume, both for its informative text and for its 
splendid photographs. There are unfortunately too few photographs from the 
1840’s and 50’s; and many of those depicting stage life and people are surely below 
average in technique and representativeness. There are seldom-seen pictures of 
Lord Brougham, Gladstone, Thackeray, Eliza Cooke, Tennyson, Spurgeon, Hux- 
ley, Lord Leighton, Leech, Lord Elgin, and Palmerston. The Victorian middle- 
class family is caught to the life, opposite p. 44; and there is a remarkable ‘‘James- 
ian’”’ group opposite p. 97. The Victorian age is the first epoch to leave behind it 
its photographed history. Perhaps the charm and interest of this book will induce 
someone to bring out a larger and better one.—C. F. H. 


Ratcliffe, S. K. “Victorian centenary.” FR, CXLVII, 683-92. 

“The rights and wrongs of authors: publisher-despotism and its decline 
(1837-1937).” TLS, May 1, pp. 338-39. 

Roth, Georges. “L’Angleterre, Lamartine, et l’autonomisme irlandais en 
1848.” France-Grande-Bretagne, June, pp. 164-73. 

Ryan, Mrs. Rachel R. Biography of Manchester. (‘Biographies of cities ser.”’) 
London: Methuen; New York: Saunders. Pp. 146. 

Sayer, G. R. Hong Kong. Birth, adolescence, and coming of age. Oxford univ. 
pr. Pp. ix+232. 

Scudder, Vida D. On journey. London and New York: Dent. Pp. 7+445. 
Rev. in TLS, July 10, p. 504. Autobiography, with an interesting account of 

the author’s discipleship under Ruskin, whose lectures at Oxford she attended. 

Seton-Watson, Robert. Britain in Europe, 1789-1914, a survey of foreign pol- 
icy. Cambridge univ. pr.; New York: Macmillan. Pp. ix+716. 

Rev. by W. Langer in HTB, Nov. 28, p. 18 (“as a survey of Britain’s European 
policy it is certainly the best thing we have’’). 

Shaw. London music in 1888-89 as heard by Corno di Bassetto (later known as 
Bernard Shaw). With some further autobiographical particulars. London: 
Constable. Pp. 439. 

Rev. in FR, CXLII, 628-29; in S, Nov. 12, pp. 860, 862. 

“Sixty years ago.”’ By the assistant editor. NC, CX XI, 424-32. 

Smellie, K. P. A hundred years of English government. London: Duckworth. 
Pp. 468. 

Rev. by M. Maclagan in ER, LXIV, 376-77; in TLS, March 20, p. 204. 
Soames, Jane. The English press. London: Stanley Nott. Pp. 178. 
Somervell, D. C. Victorian age. London: Bell. Pp. 30. 

Sommerfield, Vernon. English railways; their beginnings, development, and 
personalities. London: Nelson. Pp. 362. 

Stevenson, Lionel. ‘‘Prude’s progress.”” VQR, XIII, 257-70. 

On the rise of Victorian prudery. 
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Temperley, Harold W. V. England and the Near East: the Crimea. London 
and New York: Longmans, 1936. Pp. xxx+548. 
Rev. by B. Schmidt in JMH, IX, 94-95; by M. Lhéritier in Revue des études 

historiques, CXL, 76-77; by P. Vaucher in RH, CLXXX, 132-33. 

Thirkell, Angela. Coronation summer. Oxford univ. pr. Pp. viii+195. 
Rev. in TLS, March 6, p. 166 (see also p. 348). Of Victoria’s coronation, 1838. 

History through “The Times.” A collection of leading articles on important 
events, 1800-1937. Selected by Sir James Marchant. Introd. by Geoffrey 
Dawson, editor of the Times. London: Cassell. Pp. xi+619. 
Rev. in SR, March 20, p. 198; in TLS, March 13, p. 183. 

Van Alstyne, Richard. “Anglo-American relations, 1853-1857.” AHR, 
XLII, 491-500. 

Vaughan, W. W. “John Bailey, 1864-1931; letters and diaries.” English, I 
(1936), 124-28. 

Queen Victoria. Ein Frauenleben unter der Krone. Eigenhindige Briefe und 
Tagebuchblitter 1834-1901. Ed. Dr. Kurt Jagow. Berlin: Siegismund, 
1936. Pp. 538. 


Contains many of the Queen’s letters to members of the Prussian Royal family, 
published from the Hohenzollern ‘Hausarchiv.”’ 


“Victoria Regina, 1837-1937.” QR, CCLXIX, 258-67. 

Waterfield, Gordon. Lucie Duff Gordon. In England, South Africa and Egypt. 
London: Murray. Pp. xi+357. 
Rev. in SR, Feb. 13, pp. 118-19; in TLS, Jan. 30, p. 69. 

Watson, J. A. Scott, and Hobbs, May Elliott. Great farmers. London: Selwyn 
& Blount. Pp. 287. 
Rev. in SR, Jan. 30, p. 87. English farming, 1850-75. 

Wearmouth, R. F. Methodism and the working-class movements of England, 
1800-1850. London: Epworth pr. Pp. 289. See VB 1936, 400. 
Rev. by H. Laski in NS, XIV, 383-84; in TLS, Aug. 14, p. 586. 

White, Frederic. ‘“‘Trades and professions in 1852.” N & Q, Aug. 7, pp. 93- 
94, 

Whitelaw, W. M. ‘The financial plight of a queen’s consort.’”’ AHR, XLII, 
691-99. 

Wicks, Margaret C. W. The Italian exiles in London, 1816-1848. Manchester 
univ. pr. Pp. xvi+316. ' 

Wilson, Mona. ‘Eccentric Englishwomen: II. Mrs. Grote.” S, April 23, 
pp. 753-54. 

Wyndham, Horace. Mr. Sludge, the medium. The life of Daniel Dunglas Home. 

London: Bles. Pp. 319. 

Rev. by R. Waller in NS, March 27, p. 527. 
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Young, G. M. Daylight and champagne. London: Cape; Toronto: Nelson 

(with title: Themes ancient and modern). Pp. 312. 

Rev. by E. Woodward in S, Oct. 8, p. 590; in FR, CXLII, 751-52; in TLS, 
Oct. 9, p. 731. Essays, many of them on Victorians and Victorian subjects: Peel, 
Disraeli, Macaulay, Newman, etc.; brilliant and provocative, rather than critical 
in aim.—C. F. H. 

Young, G. M. Victorian England. See VB 1936, 401. 

Rev. by S. Chew in HTB, April 4, p. 22; by J. Curtiss in SRL, April 17, p. 17; 
by R. Ensor in S, Dec. 25, 1936, p. 1130; by E. Hudson in LL, XVI, 167-68; 
by F. Knickerbocker in SeR, XLV, 502-4; by P. Wilson in NYTBR, March 21, 
p. 10. 

Zukerman, William. ‘Queen Victoria is dead.’’ Harper’s mag., CLXXIV, 

561-68. 


III. MOVEMENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY 
FORMS; ANTHOLOGIES 

Artz, Frederick B. ‘European civilization 1815-1850; some unfinished busi- 
ness.” JMH, IX, 304-13. 

Indicates the crying need for general interpretative works on 19th-cent. Ger- 
man society, the Habsburg and Ottoman empires, and Spanish civilization. De- 
plores the lack of comprehensive works on movements in literature from 1750 to 
1850 written from an international point of view. No such major work has ap- 
peared since the Main currents of George Brandes in the 1870’s. The indifference of 
American historians to the valuable contributions to intellectual history by such 
historians of comparative literature as Baldensperger is pointed out. Monographic 
studies on a multitude of subjects are needed: studies on the press of individual 
countries; movements of social and political ideas across national boundaries—for 
example, the influence of education, technical and otherwise, almost totally ig- 
nored by the professors of education. Such general works must come from the 
“older practitioners of history,’’ but the monographic studies may well be at- 
tempted by candidates for the Ph.D.—F. E. F. 

Baker, E. A. The history of the English novel, Vol. VII: The age of Dickens and 
Thackeray. See VB 1936, 401. 

Rev. by J. Baker in JEGP, XXXVI, 134-36; by A. Digeon in EtA, I, 74-76; 
by R. Waller in MLR, XXXII, 301-3. 

Baker, E. A. The history of the English novel, Vol. VIII: From the Brontés to 
Meredith. Romanticism in the English novel. London: Witherby. Pp. 411. 
Rev. in TLS, June 26, p. 477. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer. A history of historical writing. Norman, Okla.: Univ. of 
Oklahoma. Pp. 434. 

Beach, Joseph W. The concept of nature in nineteenth-century English poetry. 
See VB 1936, 401. 

Rev. by A. Ballman in MLN, LII, 609-11; by C. Harrold in VQR, XIII, 303-7; 
by E. Legouis in EtA, I, 73-74; by J. Sp. in Archiv, CLX XI, 263-64 (underlying 
concept of Beach’s work “decidedly false’). 
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Boas, Frederick 8. From Richardson to Pinero. See VB 1936, 402. 
Rev. by B. Dobrée in Cr, XVI, 545-47; by J. Drinkwater in English, I, 341-42; 
by W. D. Thomas in MLR, XXXII, 663. 


Boas, Guy (ed.). Prose of yesterday: Dickens to Galsworthy. London: Mac- 
millan. Pp. 236. 


Bush, Douglas. Mythology and the romantic tradition in English poetry. 
(“Harvard studies in English,” Vol. XVIII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
univ. pr. Pp. xvi+647. 

Rev. by W. De Vane in MP, XXXV, 211-13; by J. Stinchcomb in Classical 
weekly, May 10, pp. 276-77; by E. Walton, in HTB, Sept. 19, p. 23. A survey cov- 
ering the years 1800-1935. 

One of the major scholarly works of the year; a monumental study, rich in 
learning, and admirable in style and method. The first five chapters deal with the 
Romantic period (beginning with “The eighteenth century”’ and bringing the dis- 
cussion down to ‘Minor poets of the early nineteenth century,” in chap. v); then 
there follow excellent treatments of Tennyson, Arnold, Morris, Swinburne, Brown- 
ing, Meredith, and various minor poets; the last three chapters deal with poets 
from the 1890’s to the present, English and American. The author’s wide knowl- 
edge of the ancient classics imparts to his discussion of each poet such original and 
illuminating views that even the specialist in the poet finds new and fresh aspects 
of his subject. Unavoidably, in many cases the poets are seen somewhat out of 
focus, as the author expands upon the mythical element in their works; but in a 
study so laden with interesting findings, this fault—if it be one—is negligible. The 
study is amply documented with footnotes and chapter bibliographies and pre- 
sents, in addition, an appendix listing all significant mythological poems in English 
since 1680. For the scholar and student in the Victorian field, Professor Bush has 
not only brilliantly delineated one of the major traditions of the Victorian era but 
has also shown one of the threads in the vital continuity between that age and the 
preceding one.—C. F. H. 


1880-1900. See VB 1936, 403. 
Rev. by B. Groom in English, I, 435-36 (favorable); by A. Farmer in EtA, I, 
253-56; in TLS, Aug. 28, p. 620. 
Cowie, Donald. ‘The literature of New Zealand.’”’ English, I, 512-23. 
Cox, R. G. “The great reviews” (Parts I and II). Scrutiny, VI, issues for 
June and Sept. 
Treats of the literary criticism of the Edinburgh and the Quarterly review, and 
Blackwood’ s. 


Craig, Alec. The banned books of England. London: Allen & Unwin; New 
York: Macmillan. Pp. vii+207. 
Rev. by W. Carlton in HTB, Dec. 12, p. 28 (“instructive contribution to the 
history of books suppressed in England under the obscene publications act of 
1857”); in SR, April 24, p. 278. 
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Davidson, Donald (ed.). British poetry of the eighteen-nineties. (“Series in 
literature,” ed. Robert Shafer.) New York: Doubleday, Doran. Pp. 
Ixxii+420. Selected bibliog., pp. liii—lxxii. 

Decker, Clarence. ‘Victorian comment on Russian realism.” PMLA, LII, 
542-49. 

Delafield, E. M. Ladies and gentlemen in Victorian fiction. London: Hogarth 
pr. Pp. 294. 

Rev. by O. Downes in NYTBR, Dec. 26, p. 6; by A. Loveman in SRL, Jan. 8, 
1938, p. 6; by H. Miles in S, June 4, p. 1057; by R. Mortimer in NS, June 19, 
p. 1006; by P. Y. in EtA, I, 447; in TLS, June 5, p. 424. 

A collection of extracts from minor Victorian fiction designed to recall the 
“domestic scene’ of the age; tending to present Victorianism under its more ab- 
surd and repellent aspects, and thus to throw the picture of the age out of focus. 
The introductory essay, originally published in the Home Supplement of the 
Times of 1935, intelligently compares the Victorian age with our own day, and 
makes numerous illuminating observations relative to the significance of the term 
“Victorian.” —C. F. H. 

Ernst, Gertrude. Die Rolle des Geldes im englischen Roman des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Heidelberg diss. Villingen, Schwarzwald: A. Wetzel, 1936. 
Pp. 77. 

Ertle, Max. Englische Literaturgeschichtsschreibung, Aesthetik wnd Psychologie 
in thren Beziehungen. Ein Beitrag zur Methodik der englischen Literatur- 
wissenschaft. Berlin diss. Berlin: Triltsch & Huther, 1936. Pp. 116. 
Includes discussion of histories of English literature by A. W. Ward, Stephen, 

and Hallam; and by more recent writers who treat of 19th-cent. English litera- 

ture. 

“Everybody’s books: popular taste and clever enterprises (1837-1937).” 
TLS, May 1, pp. 328-29. 

“The expositors of science: growth of a new public (1837-1937).”’ TLS, 
May 1, p. 336. 

Eyre, Edward (ed.). European civilization, its origin and development. By 
various contributors. Vol. VI: Political and cultural history of Europe since 
the Reformation. London: Milford, Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 1624. 

Essays on the transition in religion, politics, education, philosophy, etc. In- 
cludes Desmond MacCarthy, “The European tradition in literature from 1600 
onwards.” 

Favreau, A. R. “British criticism of Daudet, 1872-97.’ PMLA, LII, 528- 
41. ; 

“The five-fold growth of theology: Catholicism and Liberalism (1837- 
1937).””’ TLS, May 1, pp. 330-31. 

Gottbrath, K. Der Einfluss von Goethes “Wilhelm Meister.”’ See VB 1936, 
403. 

Rev. by C. Harrold in Beiblatt, XLVIII, 184-85. 
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Groom, Bernard. The formation and use of compound epithets in English 
poetry from 1579. S.P.E. Tract No. XLIX. Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 28. 
Grover, Frederick. “Poetry and astronomy.’”’ SM, XLIV, 519-29. 
Hathaway, L. German literature of the mid-nineteenth century in England and 
America as reflected in the journals, 1840-1914. See VB 1936, 404. 
Rev. by H. Atkins in MLR, XXXII, 132-33; by B. Morgan in JEGP, XXXVI, 
140-44. 


Henderson, W. (ed.). Victorian street ballads; a collection of popular ballads 
sold in the street in the nineteenth century. London: Country Life. Pp. 159. 
Rev. by J. Haywood in S, Jan. 7, 1938, p. 26; by H. Fisher in LL, XVII, 159- 

60; by G. Stonier in NS, XIV, 848. 

Hillhouse, J. The Waverley novels and their critics. See VB 1936, 404. 

Rev. by J. Baker in PQ, XVI, 415-16. 


Hogan, J. J. “Swinburne, the moderns, and the tradition of English poetry.” 
St, XXVI, 310-16. 

Holdsworth, F. Joseph de Maistre et l’ Angleterre. Paris: Champion, 1936. 
Pp. xii+324. 

‘A hundred years of drama: from romance to disillusion (1837-1937).” 
TLS, May 1, pp. 339-40. 

Johnson, Edgar. One mighty torrent: the drama of biography. New York: 
Stackpole Sons. Pp. 595. 
Rev. by P. Hutchinson in NYT7TBR, April 18, p. 2. 
Covers four centuries, includes several passages on Victorian figures; a preten- 

tious, over-written book.—C. F. H. 


K6nig, Georg. Der viktorianische Schulroman mit bes. Beriicksichtigung der 
kérperl. Erziehung. Giessen diss. Berlin: Weidmann. Pp. 102. 

Lebbin, E. Alfred de Vignys Beziehungen zu England und zur englischen 
Literatur. Halle diss., 1936. Pp. 115. 

Lucas, F. L. The decline and fall of the Romantic ideal. See VB 1936, 404. 
Rev. by C. Harrold in VQR, XIII, 303-7. 


May, J. Lewis. John Lane and the nineties. See VB 1936, 405. 
Rev. by D. Moore in LL, XVI, 162; by F. Wood in ES, LXXII, 154-55. 
Mowat, R. B. The romantic age; Europe in the early nineteenth century. Lon- 
don: Harrap. Pp. 280. 


Brief rev. in GLL, I, 320 (mostly concerned with “the reactions of European 
society to the new outlook on life and art’”’ which the Romantic movement in- 
duced). 


Muller, Herbert J. Modern fiction: a study of values. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. Pp. 447. 


Has chapters on Flaubert; Hardy; Zola; and naturalism in England: Gissing, 
Moore. 
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Nicoll, Allardyce. The English theatre. London and New York: Nelson. Pp. 

xi+ 252. 

Rev. by B. Dobrée in Cr, XVI, 545-47. 

Petersen, Carl. Das soziale Denken in England, 1830-1855. (Ein Beitrag zur 
engl. Literaturwissenschaft.) Hamburg diss., 1936. Pp. xv+142. 
“The poetry of a century: modernisms old and new (1837-1937).” TLS, 

May 1, pp. 332-33. 

Praz, Mario. Storia della letterature inglese. (‘‘La civilté europea.’’) Florence: 

G. Sansoni. Pp. 411. 

“Procession of the novelists: from Dickens to Virginia Woolf.”’ TLS, May 1, 

pp. 322-23. 

“The refashioning of history: a line of great craftsmen.”’ TLS, May 1, pp. 

319-20. 

A centenary article (1837-1937) on the writing of history in England. 
Reynolds, E. Early Victorian drama: 1830-1870. See VB 1936, 406. 

Rev. by B. Dobrée in Cr, XVI, 545-47; by H. Fisher in LL, XVI, 168-69. 
Routh, H. V. Towards the twentieth century; essays in the spiritual history of 

the nineteenth century. Cambridge univ. pr.; New York and Toronto: 

Maemillan. Pp. x+392. 

Rev. by A. Coates in Philosophy, XIII, 115-16; by E. Kellett in S, Nov. 19, 
pp. 12, 14; by P. Hutchinson in NYTBR, Jan. 9, 1938, p. 2; by E. Sutton in NS, 
XIV, 744-46; in FR, CXLII, 630-31; in N & Q, Oct. 9, pp. 269-70; in SRL, Nov. 
20, p. 12. 

An interesting, penetrating, but disappointing book. Useful mainly for its acute 
and comprehensive analysis of the chief Victorian problem: the reconciliation of 
“culture” with (industrial) “civilization,” and with science. Mill’s essay On liberty 
is taken as marking the turning-point in the century. Thereafter the effort became 
feverish to vindicate human, and spiritual, values in the presence of scientific 
reason and the overwhelming technological changes which were altering life on all 
planes. The author turns a shrewdly appraising eye on all the great Victorian 
writers and presents the essence of their individual struggle and the significance of 
their failure. Now and then, unexpected light is thrown into obscure corners, and 
some of the lesser figures take on fresh meaning (as in the case of Froude). But as 
the author comes down to the Edwardian era, his analysis becomes less complete 
and convincing: J. S. Haldane, Jules Romains, and Thomas Mann are set up as 
the new guides, and the false leads of the nineteenth century are to be seen as no 
longer an incubus on modern man. The book succeeds better as an analysis of the 
Victorian spiritual struggle than as a study of man’s progress toward the twentieth 
century. One may quarrel with the author’s thesis, with his definitions, and with 
his prescriptions; but few will deny that he has written an intensely provocative, 
clarifying, and intelligent diagnosis of the Victorian age, especially as viewed in its 
earlier decades. With the last four chapters omitted, with a title accurately indi- 
cating the Victorian compass of the book, and with a more adequate conclusion, 
the work would stand out as a memorably trenchant criticism of the age of Dar- 
win.—C. F. H. 

Scalia, S. Eugene. Carducci, his critics and translators in England and America 
1881-1932. New York: 8. F. Vanni. Pp. 102. 
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Schlosser, Anselm. Die englische Literatur in Deutschland von 1896 bis 1934 
mit einer vollstindigen Bibliographie der deutschen Ubersetzungen und der im 
deutschen Sprachgebiet erschienenen englischen Ausgaben. Jena: Bieder- 
mann. Pp. 1i+535. 

Schmiicker, W. G. Die moderne englische Jugend. (Eine Analyse nach Zeug- 
nissen der neueren englischen Literatur.) Greifswald diss. Bottrop: W. 
Postberg, 1936. Pp. viii+90. 

Scott-James, R. A. ‘Proletarians in print; class-conscious novelists, from 
Dickens to Halward.” Christian science monitor, weekly mag. sec., Nov. 10, 


p. 8. 
“Shakespeare scholars at work: an age of discovery and advance (1837- 


1937).” TLS, May 1, pp. 334-35. 

Smith, Elva. The history of children’s literature; a syllabus with selected bibliog- 
raphies. Chicago: Am. Library Assoc. Pp. xviii+244. 
Rev. by M. Davis in Library jour., LXII, 288-89. 

Steuert, H. “The Catholic tradition.” CWd, CXLV, 229-31. 

Thurmann, E. Der Niederschlag der evangelischen Bewegung in der englischen 
Literatur. Miinster, 1936. Pp. 128. 
Rev. by M. Korn in Beiblatt, XLVIII, 303-4. 

“Types of popular fiction: the fast, the sensational, and the simple (1837- 
1937).” TLS, May 1, pp. 343-44. 

van der Vat, D. G. The fabulous opera: a study of continuity in French and 
English poetry of the nineteenth century. Groningen: Wolters, 1936. Pp. 
211. 
Rev. by R. Waller in MLR, XXXII, 625-27. 

Walpole, Hugh (ed.). Essays by divers hands. Trans. of the Royal Soc. of 
Lit., Vol. XV. Oxford univ. pr., 1936. Pp. viii+202. 
Includes ‘“‘Novels not by novelists,” by the Marquis of Crewe. This essay ap- 

peared in FR, CXLV (1936), 574-83. 

Weber, Carl A. Bristols Bedeutung fiir die englische Romantik und die deutsch- 
englischen Beziehungen. See VB 1936, 407. 
Rev. by K. Brunner in LgrP, LVIII, 32, 33. 

Weygandt, Cornelius. The time of Tennyson. See VB 1936, 406. 
Rev. by C. Harrold in SAQ, XXXVI, 234-36; by P. Hutchinson in NYTBR, 

March 7, p. 9. 

Weygandt, Cornelius. The time of Yeats. New York: Appleton-Century. Pp. 
xili+460. 

Wyatt, A. J., and Clay, Henry. Modern English literature, 1798-1935. Lon- 
don: University tutorial pr. Pp. vii+324. 
Rev. in Modern languages, IX, 89-90. 

Wyld, Henry Cecil. A history of modern colloquial English. 3d rev. ed. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1936. Pp. 433. 
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IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Arnold (see also I, Ehrsam; III, Boas; and III, Bush). Arnold-Foster, F. D. 
At war with the smugglers: career of Dr. Arnold’s father. London and Mel- 
bourne: Ward, Lock, 1936. Pp. 256. (William Arnold, grandfather of 
Matthew.) 

Brown, E. K. Studies in Arnold’s prose works. See VB 1935, 421. 

Rev. by H. Lowry in MLN, LII, 536-37. 

C., T. C. “Matthew Arnold: prose quotations.” N & Q, Sept. 5, 1936, pp. 
169-71. 

Sells, Iris. Matthew Arnold and France: the poet. See VB 1936, 407. 

Rev. by K. Gallas in ESt, XIX, 43-45; by C. Harrold in SeR, XLV, 499-501. 


Austin. May, J. Lewis. “A neglected poet.”” Dublin rev., No. 402, pp. 76-86. 
Bagehot. Young, G. M. “The greatest Victorian.” S, June 18, pp. 1137-38. 

Awards the title to Bagehot. For reply byS. K. Ratcliffe see S, June 25, p. 1190; 
other replies in S, July 2, p. 18. 


Young, G. M. “The case for Walter Bagehot.”’ S, July 2, pp. 9-10. 
Beddoes. The works of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Ed. with introd. by H. W. 

Donner. Oxford univ. pr., 1935. Pp. lxiv+834. 

Rev. by E. Batho in MLR, XXXII, 303-5; by F. Brie in DLtz, LVIII, 1983-86; 
by R. Kaiser in Archiv, CLX XII, 90-93. These reviewers treat also The Browning 
box and Thomas Lovell Beddoes; the making of a poet (see VB 1935, 422). 

Braddon. Sadleir, Michael. “Mary Elizabeth Braddon: born October 4, 

1837.” TLS, Oct. 2, p. 711. 

An interesting analysis of the relations of the author of Lady Audley’s secret with 
her several publishers; of her methods as a novelist; and of her claim as a perma- 
nent, though now neglected, author. A valuable and suggestive centenary article, 
and an important note to the history of Victorian prose fiction.—C. F. H. 
Brontés. Dry, Florence 8. The sources of ‘(Wuthering Heights.” (“‘Bronté 

Sources,” Vol. I.) Cambridge: Heffer. Pp. 48. 

Harrison, G. E. Haworth parsonage: a study of Wesley and the Brontés. Lon- 

don: Epworth pr. Pp. 45. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 4, p. 642 
Maurer, K. W. “The poetry of Emily Bronté.” A, XLIX, 442-48. 

Reilly, Joseph J. ‘Some Victorian reputations.”” CWd, CXLV, 16-23. 

Considers the strengthening fame of Emily Bronté, Macaulay, Alexander 
Smith, and Tennyson. 


Schulte, Clara. Genie im Schatten. Das Leben der Charlotte Bronté. Dresden: 
Jess, 1936. Pp. 251. 
Rev. by P. Meissner in Archiv, CLXXI, 264-65. 

White, W. B. The miracle of Haworth. London: Univ. of London pr. Pp. 
384. 

Rev. by E. Benson in S, Nov. 19, pp. 10, 12 (qualified praise). 
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Brownings (see also I, Ehrsam; II, Compton-Rickett; II, Wyndham; III, 
Boas; III, Bush). Selected poems by Robert Browning. Ed. W. T. Hutchin- 
son and J. R. Reed. London: Longmans. Pp. 258. 

Robert Browning and Julia Wedgwood: a broken friendship as revealed by 
their letters. Ed. Richard Curle. London: Cape; New York: Stokes. Pp. 
xxili+199. 

Rev. by L. Bacon in SRL, Jan. 1, 1938, p. 12; by W. De Vane in YR, XXVII, 
429-31; by D. Garnett in NS, XIV, 605; by P. Hutchinson in NYTBR, Sept. 12, 
pp. 1, 16; by A. Waugh in S, Sept. 24, p. 516; by G. Whicher in HTB, Sept. 12, 
p. 7; in TLS, Sept. 25, p. 691. 

Browning met Miss Wedgwood in 1863. His wife had died June 29, 1861. From 
1863 to 1870 he wrote Miss W. 30 letters; she wrote him 42. Many are very long. 
Many subjects are treated: Keats, the Sonnets from the Portuguese, Queen Vic- 
toria, Landor, The ring and the book, Browning’s travels in the Pyrenees, etc. 
Clemens, Cyril. ‘Father Prouty and the Brownings.”’ Dalhousie rev., XVII, 

163-67. 

Dubois, Arthur. “Shelley, Browning, and Masters.” Personalist, XVIII, 
404-16. (Their poetic theories of beauty.) 

Englische Kultur in sprachwissenschaftlicher Deutung. Festschrift fiir Max 
Deutschbein. Ed. W. Schmidt. Leipzig: Quelle u. Meyer, 1936. Pp. 237. 
Rev. by M. Wilde in LgrP, LVIII, 389-93. Among the essays, H. Heur has 

one on “A grammarian’s funeral,” and H. Jensen one on Tennyson’s “Ulysses.” 

Holmes, Stewart. ‘The sources of Browning’s Sordello.” SP, XXXIV, 467- 
96. 

Koziol, H. “Zu Robert Browning’s A grammarian’s funeral.”” Archiv, CLXX 
(1936), 227-29. 

Meredith. Letters from Owen Meredith to Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. Ed. Aurelia B. Harlan and J. Lee Harlan, Jr. Waco, Texas: Baylor 
univ. Pp. 269. 

Slade, G. E. “The Browning complex.” Poetry rev., XXVIII, 301-8. 

Tracy, C. R. “Porphyria’s lover.” MLN, LII, 579-80. 

Bulwer-Lytton. Seifert, H. Bulwers Verhéltnis zur Geschichte. See VB 1936, 
409. 

Rev. by G. Buck in Beiblatt, XLVIII, 279-80; by E. Vowinckel in LgrP, 

LVIII, 105-6. 

Burton. Dearden, Seton. Burton of Arabia; the life story of Sir Richard Francis 
Burton. London: Barker; New York: McBride. Pp. 334. (English title: 
The Arabian knight.) 


Rev. by C. Stillman in HTB, April 18, p. 4 (“vivid, scholarly, fascinating’) ; 
by E. Hudson in LL, XVI, 167-68; by M. Sprengling in JMH, IX, 423-24. 


Wilson, Sir Arnold. Richard Burton. (Fifth Burton Memorial lecture.) Ox- 
ford univ. pr. Pp. 40. 
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Butler. Béttger, H. Samuel Butlers satir. Romane und thre literar. Bedeut- 


ung. Marburg diss., 1936. Pp. 100. 
Cowie, Donald. ‘Samuel Butler in New Zealand, with an early newspaper 


article written by Butler.’”’” LM, March, pp. 480-88. 
The article (1863) is ‘the starting-point of Hrewhon.”’ 


Muggeridge, M. The earnest atheist. See VB 1936, 410. 

Rev. by M. Colgate in AR, VIII, 622-26; by H. Jones in SRL, March 13, p. 16; 
by C. Stillman in HTB, March 14, p. 6; in New R, May 5, pp. 393-94. 
Muggeridge, M. ‘The legacy of Samuel Butler.” SRL, Feb. 20, pp. 3-4, 

14. 

An expansion of the introd. to The earnest atheist. 

Carlyle. Sartor resartus. Ed. Charles Frederick Harrold. (“Series in litera- 
ture,” ed. Robert Shafer.) New York: Doubleday, Doran. Pp. Ixxvi+ 
352. 

Rev. by W. Fischer in Beiblatt, XLVIII, 346. 

Aldag, P. ‘“Thomas Carlyle und die Juden.” Hochschule und Ausland, XV, 
203-4. 

Carlyle anti-Semitic on the basis of his little-known The Jew—our lawgiver 
(1853). 

Deimel, Th. Carlyle und der Nationalsozialismus. ... . Bonn diss. Wiirzburg: 
Triltsch. Pp. viii+144. 

Drummond, A. L. Edward Irving and his circle. London: Clarke. Pp. 306. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 6, p. 824 (“very full and careful study” of one of Carlyle’s 

most intimate friends, and a great preacher). 

Eckloff, L. Bild und Wirklichkeit bei Thomas Carlyle. See VB 1936, 410. 
Rev. by K. Arns in Die neueren Sprachen, XLV, 335-36; in German life and 

letters, I, 315. 

Eckloff, L. ‘Thomas Carlyle als Denker-Dichter und Seher.” Forsch. und 
Fortschritte, XIII, 378-79. 

Grey, Wilh. Carlyle und das Puritanertum. Halle diss. Wurzburg. R. Mayr. 
Pp. xvi+107. 

Harrold, Charles Frederick. ‘Remembering Carlyle: a visit with his nephew, 
July 27, August 5 and 14, 1931.”’ SAQ, XXXVI, 376-84. 

Parsons, C. O. ‘Carlyle’s gropings about Montrose.’’ ES, LXXI, 360-71. 

Scudder, Townsend. The lonely wayfaring man: Emerson and some English- 
men. See VB 1936, 411. 

Rev. by R. T. F. in Personalist, XVIII, 196-98; in TLS, May 15, p. 377. 
Shine, Hill. ‘Carlyle and Fraser’s ‘Letter on the doctrine of St. Simon.’ ” 

N & Q, Oct. 24, 1936, pp. 291-93. 

Shine, Hill. “‘Carlyle’s fusion of poetry, history, and religion by 1834.” SP, 
XXXIV, 438-66. 
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Smith, Logan Pearsall. Reperusals and re-collections. New York: Harcourt. 
Pp. vii+371. See VB 1936, 399. 
Rev. by S. Chew in HTB, May 9, p. 30. Includes essays on Carlyle (‘‘the Rem- 
brandt of English prose’), Michael Field, Pater, and Sainte-Beuve. 


Vance, William S. Carlyle and the American transcendentalists. Harvard univ., 
unpubl. diss., 1936. 

Volbrath, W. Carlyle und H. St. Chamberlain, zwei Freunde Deutschlands. See 
VB 1935, 425. 
Rev. by K. Arns in Die neueren Sprachen, XLV, 93; by K. Neumann in Bezblatt, 

XLVII (1936), 340—42. 


Wippermann, W. “Carlyle und das neue Deutschland.” Neue Jhb. f. dt. 
Wiss., XIII, 329-43. 

Coleridge. Letters of Hartley Coleridge. Ed. Grace Evelyn Griggs and Earl 
Leslie Griggs. Oxford univ. pr., 1936. Pp. xvi+328. 
Rev. by A. Brandl in DLiz, LVIII, 1321-24; by G. Marsh in MP, XXXV, 213- 

15; by A. Strout in MLR, XXXII, 621-22. 


Crowe. Hughes, R. ‘Une étape de l’esthétique de Baudelaire: Catherine 
Crowe.” RLC, XVII, 680-99. 

Darwin. Hopkins, Louis J. “Darwin and his interpreters.” Personalist, 
XVIII, 134-51. 


Darwin’s theory in no way a mechanistic and materialistic explanation of life. 


West, Geoffrey. Charles Darwin: the fragmentary man. London: Routledge. 
Pp. 364. 
Rev. by A. Ayer in S, Dec. 24, p. 1154; by A. West in NS, XIV, 1029-30; in 
SR, Nov. 20, p. 327; in TLS, Oct. 23, p. 769. 


West, Geoffrey. ““The Darwins.”’ TLS, Aug. 21, p. 608. 
Dickens (see also II, Compton-Ricketts). Dickensian (quarterly), Vol. 

XXXIII. See VB 1932, 422. 

Items as follows: ‘“The agreement to write Pickwick (pp. 5-9); “The agree- 
ments with Richard Bentley” (pp. 199-204); ‘‘An amusing letter to Georgina 
Hogarth” (pp. 101-2); ““The beginning of a great friendship [between Dickens and 
Forster]’’ (pp. 187-90); “‘A contemporary American estimate of Oliver Twist” (pp. 
87-90); “Dickensian peeps into ‘Punch’ ” (pp. 27-29, 103-9, 271-77); “Forster’s 
criticism of The village coquettes’” (pp. 170-72); ‘“Macrone and the reissue of 
Sketches by Boz’ (pp. 173-76); “ ‘The Metropolitan magazine’ and Dickens’s 
early work’’ (pp. 93-96) ; “More Dickens towns’”’ (pp. 137-38) ; ‘‘Peeps at Dickens” 
(pp. 39-40, 135-36); “‘A stage aside: Dickens’s early dramatic productions. 1. 
The strange gentleman, September, 1836” (pp. 81-85; see also pp. 163-69, 254-56) ; 
“The tenancy agreements for 48 Doughty Street” (pp. 213-16); W. C. Barker, 
“Letters of Sydney Smith to Charles Dickens” (pp. 91-92); W. C. Bennett, 
“Dickens at Washington: reminiscences of a former United States Senator’’ (pp. 
54-56); Rev. Chas. Burke, “An impression of A Christmas carol’ (pp. 263-66); 
W. A. Clark, ‘‘“Edwin Drood again”’ (pp. 191-95) ; Samuel Davis, ‘Chesterton and 
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Our mutual friend” (pp. 41-46); W. Dexter, “ ‘Bentley’s miscellany’ ”’ (pp. 232- 
38); James Fisher, ‘Reform as a Dickens background” (pp. 181-86); W. L. Gadd, 
“The house with the bow-window” (pp. 117-21); A. J. Goldin, “The lawyers of 
Dickens” (pp. 15-18); C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, ‘Studies on ‘Edwin Drood’ ” (pp. 
57-62); J. W. T. Ley, “The double tragedy of Mary Hogarth” (pp. 205-11); 
J. W. T. Ley, “More of what the soldier said: further ‘disclosures’ of Mr. Thomas 
Wright” (pp. 47-51); Rev. W. P. D. MacMahon, “Honoured in his own country” 
(pp. 229-31); R. J. O’Connell, “Dickens and the sea” (pp. 113-16); E. F. Payne, 
“Dickens in Boston in 1842” (pp. 252-53); Mary Pendered, “The firm of human 
interest bros.” (pp. 245-51); N. F. Read, “The American editions of Pickwick”’ 
(pp. 21-26); P. F. Skottowe. ‘Dickens and the weather” (pp. 257-59) ; H. Smeth- 
am, “John Dan Brown: a boyhood friend of Dickens” (pp. 52-53); Lewis Spence, 
“The secret of Charles Dickens” (pp. 279-87); E. H. Strange, ‘‘Notes on the bibli- 
ography of Nicholas Nickleby’ (pp. 30-33); Florence Tylee, “A man of letters” 
(pp. 155-61); P. C. Williams, ‘‘Dickens’s comic detectives” (pp. 97-100). 
Aitken, D. F. “Did Dickens exaggerate?” Listener, Aug. 11. 
Brandl, A. ‘Dickens und sein Verleger bei Erhéhung des Pickwick Honorars.”’ 
Archiv, CLXXI, 211-12. 
“Christmas books: the submerged Dickens.” 7'LS (leading article), Dec. 25, 
pp. 969-70. 
Darwin, Bernard. The speeches of Charles Dickens. London: Michael Joseph. 
Pp. 332. 
Rev. by D. Garnett in NS, XIV, 149. 
Jackson, T. A. Charles Dickens: the progress of a radical. London: Lawrence 
& Wishart. Pp. 256. 
Rev. by K. John in NS, May 15, p. 815. 
“Little Nell.”” TLS, Sept. 4, p. 640. 
Maurois, André. “Dickens et nous; peut-on faire de la bonne littérature avec 
des bons sentiments.’ Nowvelles littéraires, April 17. 
Osborne, E. A. The facts about ‘A Christmas carol.”” London: The author, 
6 Pullman Court. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 11, p. 952. A bibliographical brochure containing valuable 
material; hastily assembled and argumentative in presentation. 
Pierce, Dorothy. ‘Special bibliography: the stage versions of Dickens’ nov- 
els.” BBDI, XVI, 10, 30-32, 52-54. 
R., V. “The wooden legs in Dickens.”’ N & Q, Aug. 1, 1936, pp. 74-77. 
Sennewald, Ch. Die Namengebung bei Dickens. See VB 1936, 413. 
Rev. by W. Preusler in Beiblatt, XLVIII, 226-29. 
Disraeli. Aldag, P. ‘‘Benjamin Disraeli itiber die Juden- und Rassenfrage.”’ 
Hochschule und Ausland, XV, 170-73. 
Hudson, Ruth L. “Poe and Disraeli.’”’ AL, VIII, 402-16. 
“The legacy of Disraeli: Toryism and democracy.” TLS, Nov. 13, pp. 857-58 
(leading article). 
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Du Maurier. Du Maurier, Daphne. The Du Mauriers. London: Gollancz; 
New York: Doubleday, Doran. Pp. 312. 
Rev. by C. Stillman in HTB, April 25, p. 4; in FR, CXLI, 372-73. 


Feipel, Louis N. ‘The American issues of ‘Trilby.’”’ Colophon, N.S., II, 
537-49. 

Lucas, E. V. “George du Maurier at thirty-three.’ See II, Lucas. 

Eliot. Williams, Blanche Colton. George Eliot. See VB 1936, 414. 
Rev. by C. F. Harrold in SeR, XLV, 499-501. 


Field. (see Carlyle: Smith). 

Fitzgerald (see also I, Ehrsam). Gaselee, Stephen, and others. ‘Fitzgerald’s 
Omar in Latin verse: H. W. Greene.” N & Q, June 26, pp. 457-58; July 
10, p. 30; July 24, p. 69. 

Gilbert. Bulloch, J. M. ‘“W. 8S. Gilbert’s father.” N & Q, Dec. 19 (1936), 
pp. 435-39. 

Bulloch, J. M., and others. “The Bab Ballads by titles.” N & Q, May 22, 
pp. 362-67. 

Brings the list of W. S. Gilbert’s ballads up to 143, of which ‘‘only eighty were 
printed in any of the book editions.” 

Dunn, George E. A Gilbert and Sullivan dictionary. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1936. Pp. 175. 

Gissing. (see II, Muller). 

Gladstone. (see also II, Hammond). Garratt, Geoffrey T. The two Mr. Glad- 
stones. London and New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xv+311. 

Rev. by W. MacDonald in HTB, April 25, p. 21. Gladstone’s dual personality. 


Hardy (see also II, Asquith; II, Blanche; II, Compton-Ricketts; II, Ford; II, 
Muller; III, Weygandt). Hardy, Thomas. Far from the madding crowd. 
Introd. and notes by Carl J. Weber. New York: Oxford univ. pr. 

Abercrombie, Lascelles. “Thomas Hardy.” Dict. of nat. biog., suppl. for 
1922-1930. London: Milford, Oxford univ. pr. 

Adams, Randolph. “Still trumpeting.’ Colophon, N.S., II, 284. 

Behr, Amelie von. Der Typen-Konflikt in Thomas Hardys Romanen. Mar- 
burg diss., 1936. Pp. vi+130. 

Brooks, Philip. ‘A Hardy display at Colby College’; ‘Thomas Hardy 
plagiarisms”’; ‘“Barrie’s books from Hardy’s library.” NYTBR, July 11, 
p. 20; Aug. 8, p. 17; Dec. 19, p. 19. 

Burke, A. E. ‘Hardy and Hudson.” TLS, July 3, p. 496. 

Castelli, Alberto. Thomas Hardy poeta. Saggio d’interpretazione, (‘‘Publ. della 
Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore,” Ser. 4.) Milan: Soc. ed. “Vita e 
pensiero.” Pp. iii+71. 

Chase, Mary Ellen. “An unpopular suggestion.” The writer, L, 102-3. 

Hardy’s debt to Vergil, the Old Testament, and Greek tragedy. 
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Ervine, St. John. “Mrs. Hardy and her circle.” London Sunday Observer, 

Oct. 24. 

Flower, Newman. “The wife of a genius: recollections of Mrs. Hardy.’”’ Lon- 

don Sunday Times, Oct. 24. 

Hiinsch, M. Die sprachkiinstlerische Gestaltung bei Hardy. See VB 1936, 415. 

Rev. by W. Heraucourt in Die neueren Sprachen, XLV, 338-39; by H. Heuer in 
Beiblatt, XLVIII, 232-33. 

Harvey, F. B. “Coincidence and its use by Thomas Hardy.” LQHR, 

CLXII, 11-26. 

Contends that “his selection and manipulation distort life.” 

Housman, A. E. ‘“Hardy’s ‘favorite among my poems.’” YR, XXVI, 296, 

302-3. 

Molson, Hugh. ‘The philosophies of Hardy and Housman.” QR, CCLXVIII, 

205-13. 

Phillips, H. C. B. “Thomas Hardy.”’ Publishers’ circular (London), April 10, 

pp. 556-89. 

Roberts, Marguerite. ‘Hardy and the theatre.’”’ TLS, Dec. 11, p. 947. 
Rutland, W. R. ‘“‘The sources of ‘The dynasts.’” TLS, Nov. 13, p. 866. 
Scontrini, Dionisia. Thomas Hardy: romanziere e poeta. Trapani: Ed. 

“Radio.” Pp. 132. 

Weber, Carl J. ‘Browning and Hardy.’”’ SRL, March 27, p. 9. 
Weber, Carl J. “Plagiarism and Thomas Hardy.” Colophon, N.S., II, 443-54. 

The Hardy-Pinero controversy. 

Henley. MacCarthy, Mrs. Mary. Handicaps; six studies. London and New 

York: Longmans, 1936. Pp. ix+225. 

Includes studies of Henley and Stevenson. 

Home (see II, Wyndham). 
Hopkins. Further letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Ed. Claude Colleer Ab- 

bott. Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 348. 

All the letters to and from Hopkins’ correspondents other than Bridges and 
Dixon. There are letters to Pusey, Lidden, and Cardinal Newman; and nearly 
thirty letters from Patmore and over twenty from Hopkins. A substantial and in- 
dispensable addition to the growing volume of Hopkins literature.—C. F. H. 


The note-books of Gerard Manley Hopkins. See VB 1936, 416. 

Rev. by R. Blackmur in VQR, XIII, 449-53; by B. Deutsch in HTB, May 16, 
p. 21; by L. Forster in ESt, XIX, 236-39; by L. MacNeice in Cr, XVI, 698-700; 
by E. Moss in Dublin rev., July, pp. 165-67; by G. Stonier in NS, Jan. 23, p. 124; 
by M. Walker in NYTBR, June 27, p. 6; by A. Whitridge in SRL, July 10, p. 20; 
in New R, March 31, p. 243; in S, March 12, pp. 479-80; in TLS, Jan. 23, p. 57. 
Cock, A. A. “Robert Bridges and ‘The testament of beauty,’ with some refer- 

ences to Gerard Manley Hopkins.” France-Grande-Bretagne, April, pp. 


92-96. 
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Huxley. Chesterton, G. K. ‘““The Huxley heritage.” AR, VIII, 484-87. 
Huxley, Aldous. The olive tree. London and New York; Harper. Pp. 307. 

Rev. by L. Pruette in HTB, March 7, p. 7. Inciudes essays on T. H. Huxley and 
the artist, B. R. Haydon. 


Jefferies. Williamson, Henry. Richard Jefferies: selections of his work, with 
details of his life and circumstance, his death and immortality. London: 
Faber. Pp. 431. 

Rev. by R. G. in EtA, I, 446-47; by R. Waller in NS, XIV, 288. 


Looker, S. J. (ed.). Jefferies’ England. Nature essays by Richard Jefferies. 
London: Constable. Pp. 380. 
Rev. by R. Waller in NS, XIV, 960. 


Williamson, Henry. “‘A Wiltshire lad [Jefferies].” FR, CXLII, 178-86. 

Kingsley. Hanawalt, Mary. ‘Charles Kingsley and science.” SP, XXXIV, 
589-611. 

Nicol, Albert. Charles Kingsley und die Geschichte. Miinchen diss. Wiirzburg: 
K. Triltsch. Pp. vit+52. 
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First editions. .... See VB 1936, 417. 
Rev. by M. Thorp in MLN, LII, 454-55. 


Thorp, Margaret Farrand. Charles Kingsley: 1819-1875. Princeton univ. pr.; 

London: Milford. Pp. ix+212. 

Rev. by A. Cowie in SRL, June 19, p. 10; by P. Hutchinson in NYTBR, June 6, 
p. 9; by E. Kellett in S, July 2, p. 30; by R. Mortimer in NS, XIV, 340-41; in 
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friends known and unknown. London: Macmillan; New York: Doubleday, 
Doran. Pp. 3+-252. 

Rev. by S. Benét in HTB, Feb. 28, pp. 1, 2; by H. Canby in SRL, Feb. 27, pp. 
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Maurois, André. “Rudyard Kipling.” S, Feb. 19, pp. 307-8. 

Palmer, Herbert. “Rudyard Kipling.” Cornhill mag., CLV, 24-31. 
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Allen & Unwin. Pp. 358. 

Rev. by F. Knox in QQ, XLIV, 574-76; in TLS, July 17, p. 520. 

A valuable reconsideration not only of Nassau Senior but also of Victorian 
economists. Dr. Bowley has had access to Senior’s unpublished papers and the 
Oxford lectures of 1847-52, and has thus revealed the humanitarian side of Senior, 
which had been expressed only in his anonymous or posthumous writings.— 
C. F. H. 

Sharp. Fiechter, Sophia. Von William Sharp zu Fiona Macleod. Ein Beitrag 
zum anglo-keltischen Schrifttum. Tiibingen diss., 1936. Pp. 82. 

Sheehan. Tholen, W. “Patrick Augustin Sheehan, ein Freund deutschen Gei- 
steslebens.”” Der Gral, XX XI, 243-50. 

Smith, Alexander (see Brontés: Reilly). 

Spencer. Hill, T. W. (secretary to the trustees). “The Herbert Spencer 
trust.”’ TLS, Feb. 6, p. 90. 

Stephen. MacCarthy, Desmond. Leslie Stephen. (Leslie Stephen lecture for 
1937.) Cambridge univ. pr.; New York: Macmillan. Pp. 48. 

Trevelyan, G. M. (ed.). Leslie Stephen’s sketches from Cambridge. Oxford 
univ. pr. Pp. xi+98. 

Rev. by D. Garnett in NS, XIV, 221. 
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Stevenson (see also Henley: MacCarthy). Dalglish, Doris N. Presbyterian 
pirate: a portrait of Stevenson. Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 210. 

Rev. by P. Jack in NYTBR, Aug. 22, pp. 2, 14; by R. Lewin in NS, XIV, 456- 
58; by Janet Smith in S, July 16, pp. 14-15; in TLS (leading article), July 10, 
pp. 501-2 (see also pp. 759, 783). 

Field, Isobel. This life I’ve loved. London: Michael Joseph; New York: Long- 
mans. Pp. ix+353. 

Rev. by C. Stillman in HTB, April 4, p. 5; in TLS, May 8, p. 361. Pictures of 
Stevenson’s life at Vailima, by Fanny Osbourne’s daughter. 

Field, Isobel. ““R. L. Stevenson.” TLS, Oct. 9, p. 735. 

Smith, Janet Adam. R. L. Stevenson. (‘‘Great lives ser.””) London: Duck- 
worth. Pp. 144. 

Rev. by G. Greene in S, April 2, p. 630; in NS, April 24, p. 692; in TLS (leading 
article), July 10, pp. 501-2. 

Swinburne (see also II, Compton-Rickett; II, Ford; II, Bush). Brown, E. K. 
“Swinburne: a centenary estimate.” Univ. of Toronto quar., VI, 215-35. 

Child, Ruth C. ‘“Swinburne’s mature standards of criticism.”” PMLA, LII, 
870-79. 

Hesse, Gerh. Das politische Element in der Lyrik Swinburnes und Tennysons. 
Greifswald diss., 1936. Pp. vi+127. 

Hopkinson, Sir Alfred. ‘The centenary of Algernon Charles Swinburne.” CR, 
CLII, 447-52. 

Hughes, Randolph. “Swinburne.” NC, CXXI, 721-63. 

Knaplund, Paul. “Swinburne and the poet-laureateship, 1892.” Univ. of 
Toronto quar., VI, 236-41. 

Lafourcade, Georges. ‘‘Le Centenaire de Swinburne.” EtA, II (1938), 36- 
41. 

Includes references to several centenary articles of 1937. 

Lafourcade, Georges. “‘Le Triomphe du temps ou la réputation de Swin- 
burne.” EtA, I, 129-35. 

Peyre, Henry. “Le Centenaire de Swinburne.” RLC, XVII, pp. 766-68. 

“The voice of Swinburne: a singer’s conquest—and after.” TLS (leading 
article), April 10, pp. 261-62. 

Taylor. Blunden, Edmund C. Keats’s publisher: a memoir of John Taylor 
(1781-1864). London: Cape, 1936. Pp. 256. 

Tennyson (see also III, Boas; III, Bush; III, Weygandt; Brontés: Reilly; 
Brownings: Englische, etc.; Swinburne: Hesse). Greene, Graham. ‘Al- 
fred Tennyson intervenes.” S, Dec. 10, p. 1058. 

Grierson, H. J. C. ‘Croker and Tennyson.” TLS, April 24, p. 308. 

LeRoy, Gaylord C. “The idea of progress in Tennyson’s poetry.” Harvard 


— 


univ. summaries of theses (1935), pp. 275-78. 
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Potter, George R. “Tennyson and the biological theory of mutability in 
species.” PQ, XVI, 321-43. 

Roy, P. N. Italian influence on the poetry of Tennyson. Benares: Uttaro pr., 
1936. Pp. 76. 

Rev. by F. Olivero in ES, LXXI, 415. 

Visser, G. J. “‘ ‘The passing of Arthur’ and ‘Ymadawiad Arthur.’” Neo, 
XXIII, 46-52. 

Comparison of poems by Tennyson and Professor T. Gwynn-Jones. 

Thackeray (see also III, Boas). Senex. ‘“‘Becky Sharp: her original.” N & Q, 
Aug. 29, 1936, p. 157; see also Sept. 12, p. 197. 

Thompson. D’Alessio, Emilia. Francis Thompson. Milan: Agraria. Pp. 78. 

Olivero, F. Francis Thompson. See VB 1935, 435. 

Rev. by E. Burgum in MLN, LII, 455-57; by F. Wood in ES, LXXI (1936), 

131-34. 

Thomson. Rebora, Piero. ‘James Thomson e la poesia di Leopardi in Inghil- 
terra.”’ Bolletino degli studi inglesi in Italia, July, pp. 39-45. 

Wolff, William. “James Thomson, B.V.: a study in poetic melancholy.” 
Poetry rev., XXVIII, 275-81. 

Trollope. J., W. H. ‘Trollope misquoting Virgil’ N & Q, July 31, p. 79. 

Sampson, Ashley. ‘Trollope in the twentieth century.”” LM, XX XV, 371-77. 

“Trollope’s House of Commons. ‘The voice of an epoch.’ ”’ TLS (leading arti- 
cle, a rev. of Phineas Finn issued in the “‘World’s classics ser.’’), March 20, 
pp. 193-94. 

Ward. Murray, A. H. The philosophy of James Ward. Cambridge univ. pr. 
Pp. xii+196. 

Watson. Watson, Sir William. Poems. London: Harrap. 1936. Pp. 302. 
Rev. by T. James in LL, XVI, pp. 165-67. 

Harper, George McLean. Literary appreciations. Indianapolis and New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. xiii+19; 240. 

Rev. by E. Walton in HTB, June 20, p. 7. Contains an essay on Watson’s 
poetry. 

Wedgwood (see Brownings). 

Wilde. Saix, G. de. ‘Oscar Wilde et le théatre.”” MF, 513-49. 

Sherard, Robert H. Bernard Shaw, Frank Harris and Oscar Wilde. Pref. by 
Lord Alfred Douglas, and additional chap. by Hugh Kingsmill. London: 
W. Laurie; New York: Greystone pr. Pp. 310; xvi+299. 

Rev. by F. Scully in SRL, June 19, pp. 14-15; by C. Stillman in HTB, Jan. 

31, p. 12; in NS, Feb. 6, p. 220; in TLS, Jan. 23, p. 62. An attempt to discredit 

Harris’ biography of Wilde. 
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The Exeter book. Edited by Grorce Puitip Krapp and Exuiot VAN Kirk 
Dossiz. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. exvii+382. 
Needless to say, this volume is especially welcome as an evidence that, 

despite Professor Krapp’s untimely death, his publication of the corpus of 

Anglo-Saxon poetry is to be completed. In all respects the volume maintains 

the traditions established in the earlier members of the series. Indeed, it is in 

several respects an advance upon them: unnecessary emendations are less 
numerous, and the bibliography is rather more complete. Certain desiderata 
were not included, presumably because they did not accord with the form 
established in earlier volumes—in particular, marginal indication of the page- 
ends of the manuscript, and insertions at the place of occurrence of the marks 
which in the manuscript indicate the end of divisions of poems and of poems 
themselves. (A list of sectional divisions is given on page lxxiv; but unfortu- 
nately, it doesn’t make clear just what each set of marks is—there is con- 
siderable difference in the manuscript in this matter, and it is of importance 
in deciding whether the lines separated belong to different sections of the 
same poem or to different poems.) The notes would have been more readily 
usable if based on pages of text instead of names of poems. I have noted the 
following typographical errors: page xiv, damge for damage; notes on pages 

104 and 174; and page 318, second line from bottom, one or we should be 

inserted after case. 

Study of the manuscript reveals that there are few mistakes aside from 
certain types of error, which occur frequently. Some of these are mechanical 
slips; others betray sound changes which had occurred in English by the 
time that the Exeter book was made, or were in process of occurring; and per- 
haps a few are not errors at all but random retentions of Northumbrian forms, 
To this third type belong the infinitives inhebba (p. 11, 1. 313) and gewinna 
(p. 128, 1. 555), and the confusion of eo and ea (p. 39, 1. 1294; p. 101, 1. 248; 
p. 148, 1. 39; p. 167, 1. 22; p. 189 [Riddle 17], 1. 5). According to the editorial 
principles of the latest editions of Beowulf, these should not be emended. 

Spellings which probably reveal pronunciations current at the end of the 
tenth century are: simplification of initial hr (97, 126) and hl (98, 137; 129, 
577) to r and J; omission or addition of initial h (20, 615; 27; 885; 42, 1412; 
57, 271; 76, 950; etc.); omission of a medial consonant in groups of three or 
more consonants (11, 285; 40, 1347; 61, 404; 69, 712; 72, 817; etc.); confusion 
(or weakening) of a vowel in a final syllable (12, 322; 41, 1381; 43, 1451; 47, 
1595; 75, 922; 107, 488, 491; etc.); confusion of e and @ (61, 421; 148, 60; 
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201 [40], 41, 42; 205 [46], 1); omission of final e (158, 38; 174, 5; 175, 42; 186 
[10], 7; ete.); and simplification of a double consonant (87, 1338; 88, 10; 185 
[8], 8; 187 [14], 17; 196 [32], 2; etc.). Probably Professor Hoops would not 
approve emendation in cases of those types (see his Beowulfstudien [Heidel- 
berg, 1932], pp. 1 ff.). 

Mechanical errors are important as indications of those features in copying 
which a scribe found difficult; from them we may judge what mistakes it is 
reasonable to assume when attempting to solve textual problems. The me- 
chanical errors most common in the Exeter book are: confusion of s and f 
(3, 12; 11, 306; 16, 491; 94, 15; ete.), of d and @ (4, 64; 5, 69; 6, 118; 22, 698, 
710; 25, 790, 795; ete.), of w and f (13, 371; 41, 1375; 43, 1430; 47, 1582; 
etc.), of w and p (121, 294; 203 [42], 4), the writing of final n frequently as m 
(12, 339; 17, 503; 33, 1079; 35, 1168, 1176; etc.), of final m three times as n 
(81, 1143; 87, 1351; 131, 630), and of me- for nie- (13, 361; 69, 696; 116, 128). 
The most curious of these seems to me the substitution of -m for -n. When 
one notices how careful and deliberate the scribal work in this volume is, one 
is puzzled to understand why the extra stroke was added. At any rate, if 
emendations are to be made at all, they should be made (as they are in this 
edition) in all these cases. 

Dr. Dobbie’s work on the edition dovetails perfectly with Professor 
Krapp’s. His edition of the miscellaneous, smaller pieces will be awaited 
with pleasurable anticipation. 

J. R. HuLBERT 
University of Chicago 


Guido de Columnis: “Historia destructionis Troiae.”” Edited by NATHANIEL 
EpwWarpD GRIFFIN. Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy of America, 
1936. Pp. xvii+293. 

All those interested in the voluminous Troy literature of the Middle Ages 
will welcome the appearance of Mr. Griffin’s text of Guido de Columnis, 
since the Historia destructionis Troiae (or Historia Troian2) has hitherto been 
available only in rather rare fifteenth-century editions. Merely to have a 
modern edition of the Historia is comforting; but it is doubly gratifying to 
have a text edited sensibly, printed in remarkably clear type, and bound in 
a handsome volume. 

Mr. Griffin’s edition is the product of many years of arduous investigation. 
The editor has been actively interested in the Troy cycle since his excellent 
doctoral dissertation on Dares and Dictys appeared in 1907. During the 
thirty years which he has devoted to a study of Guido, he has examined 
ninety-four manuscripts of the Historia and located forty-two others—not 
to mention several fifteenth-century editions. In the preparation of an edi- 
tion, so great a body of material had naturally to be greatly reduced, and Mr. 
Griffin’s method—that of selecting the five earliest manuscripts according 
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to scribal dating—seems entirely satisfactory. His text is a composite one; 
that is, his earliest manuscript (Bibliothéque nationale, fonds latin 5694, 
dated 1334) is freely corrected from the four later manuscripts. Variants 
(save purely graphic ones) are listed from these manuscripts and three sup- 
plementary codices, and also occasionally from three early editions, as well 
as from Dares, Dictys, Benoit, and some of Guido’s derivatives. Emenda- 
tions are relatively few, and the editor wisely refrains from tampering much 
with medieval spellings (e.g., potencias, eciam), although he occasionally makes 
such changes as adding or removing (bracketing) initial h. Proper names are 
retained in their medieval forms, no matter how far from the classical; but 
readings from various manuscripts are adopted if they seem to be nearest 
to what Guido probably wrote. Minor spelling peculiarities (e.g., Acchilles, 
Arghon, Heccuba, Pollifemus) of the basic manuscript are, for the most part, 
retained. A freer use of the manuscript group designated as AHP? would 
have resulted in more normal orthography (e.g., p. 5, n. 16; p. 14, n. 12; 
p. 238, n. 4; p. 258, n. 6; etc.), and might have been more in line with the 
editor’s “‘middle-of-the-road”’ policy. But, on the whole, the treatment of the 
names seems sensible enough, considering the almost infinite variety of forms 
found in the medieval Troy manuscripts. It would have been quite annoying 
to find the names worked over into classical patterns; however, some readers, 
seeing Aeneas appear on one page as Eneas and on the next as Heneas, may 
be inclined to charge Mr. Griffin with underediting his text—a rare fault 
among editors, if fault it be. Taken as a whole, the text is a fine achievement 
and one for which the reviewer is extremely grateful. 

This edition of the Historia will be very helpful in enabling us to study in 
some detail the numerous vernacular versions of the Troy story. Of course, 
not all the textual variations of Guido can be given; but there is offered, 
nevertheless, a surprisingly large assortment. We are enabled to determine, 
for example, that Lydgate made use of a manuscript containing a gloss on 
the etymology of Beelzebub (p. 94) and a short added episode from Vergil 
(p. 45), and that he followed his original in writing Cethes for Oetes (p. 7); 
whereas the author of the alliterative Gest hystoriale likewise has documentary 
justification for his form Chetes (p. 14), which he writes once as Shetes. We 
can, to some extent, bridge the gap between Dares’ Agapenor and the Sapmon 
of the Gest hystoriale by means of Capenor and Sapenor (p. 90), which occur 
in manuscripts of Guido. 

In addition to the text, Mr. Griffin includes a short introduction which 
is mostly an account of his editorial methods. He provides marginal summa- 
ries in English, which the average reader will greatly appree¢iate; and he 
appends a short glossary of uncommon words and an index of proper names. 
The glossary is more properly a list of medievalisms, since some of them 
(e.g., licentia; guerra; dubitare, ‘fear’; sala) are by no means uncommon. The 
most interesting group of words is the list of tradesmen who ply their tasks 
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within the walls of Troy: the strap-makers and gilders of plaster, the hide- 
dressers and sellers of measuring rods. Incidentally, in interpreting this list 
Mr. Griffin has accomplished what none of the Middle English translators of 
Guido was able to achieve. 

The index of proper names is thoroughly fascinating but inadequate. The 
editor proposes to list only the first six occurrences of a name, but in most 
cases he stops short of six and lists only from two to five occurrences. One 
can appreciate the difficulty of listing all the appearances of such names as 
Priamus, Hector, and Troiani; but the natural exasperation of the reader 
confronted with an incomplete index should certainly have been considered. 
The fascination of the index lies in its definitions and identifications. These 
follow some kind of system, but it is difficult to understand what it is, since 
the note introducing the index is incoherent. In many cases family relation- 
ships are indicated: Priam’s thirty bastards are carefully branded, as are 
Ajax’ concubines (but not Jupiter’s). Deidamia is made an honest woman by 
being listed as the “wife of Achilles.” Warriors, messengers, heralds—all 
those engaged in the active business of warfare—are identified as Greek or 
Trojan; women, old men (Nestor, Anchises), and priests (Crisis, Calcas) are 
usually without nationality or family connections. Some of the identifica- 
tions (‘Genesis .... ; liber Genesis, . . . . book of the Bible”) seem obvious; 
others (‘‘Frisia, ....land of the Frisians’) seem somewhat evasive. The 
index might have been a splendid accomplishment; as it stands, it is merely 
interesting. 

As Mr. Griffin states, his text volume is but the first step in a complete 
edition of Guido. A critical catalogue and discussion of the manuscripts and 
a survey of Guido’s life and influence are in preparation. We can but hope 
that this material will not be too long in following the text, since the pub- 
lished results of Mr. Griffin’s research have been consistently indicative of 


a mature and thorough scholarship. 
E. BacBy ATwoop 


University of Texas 


Francesco Petrarca: Le familiari, Vol. III (‘‘Edizione nazionale delle opere di 

Francesco Petrarea,’”’ Vol. XII). Florence: Sansoni, 1937. Pp. 363. 

The first of the four volumes of Vittorio Rossi’s admirable edition of the 
Familiari of Petrarch was reviewed in Modern philology for August, 1934, and 
the second volume was mentioned briefly in the issue for November, 1935. 
The third volume was published late in 1937. It contains Books xii—xix of 
these letters, thus leaving five books for the final volume. 

One of the letters edited in the third volume is of special interest, for it is 
the single one among all the host of Petrarch’s letters for which we have 
Petrarch’s very first draft in his own handwriting. The letter is xvi. 6, ad- 
dressed to Nicholas, bishop of Viterbo, and beginning with the words Vir 
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fortis. The story of that letter, as I reconstruct it on the basis of Rossi’s care- 
ful transcriptions and notes, seems worth telling. 

Petrarch, then at Vaucluse, sat down to write this letter—as his own char- 
acteristic upper marginal notation tells us—“‘1353. veneris 15. februarii circa 
solis occasum. digresso ante vesperos Ludovico magistro.’’ He had on hand 
a large sheet of paper, once folded, three faces of which he had used in previous 
years for the copying of Italian poems—the sheet now included as ce. 16-15 
(the original order having been reversed after separation of the leaves) in 
the well-known collection of his autograph sheets now assembled as the 
Vatican MS V.L. 3196. He now started writing on the fourth face of this 
sheet, beginning, apparently, with the notation already quoted. Then he be- 
gan the letter itself: ‘Vir fortis solitum duellum securus ingreditur.” But by 
the time he had got that far, he questioned the rightness of the word duellum, 
and wrote above it, indicating an alternative possibility, vel pugne genus. 
Then, changing his mind as to the cast of the sentence, he canceled every- 
thing except vir fortis, and went on, ‘‘ut notum hostem et solitum pugne 
genus securus excipiat, hortatore non eget.’ 

Then he struck out the word securus. 

So he continued, with constant revision, till he had filled the page. 

Then he had recourse to a small piece of paper, now preserved as c. 6 in 
the same Vatican manuscript, of which one side (now ec. 6) was blank and 
the other was about half-covered with a draft of part of an Italian poem. He 
turned the paper upside down, wrote first on the blank side, and then wrote 
down on the other side till he came to the bottom of the Italian draft. The 
letter was still unfinished; where he drafted the rest of it, we do not know. 

But two other marginal notations on c. 15” tell us what he did after the 
draft was finished. The first, transcripta papiro, means simply that he made 
a copy (doubtless with further changes) of the letter as drafted. The second, 
transcripta in ordine et iterum in transmissiva die proximo sero multis mutatis 
etc., tells of two further transcriptions, the first into a manuscript, or series 
of manuscript sheets, in which he was keeping copies of his letters, the second 
onto the sheet or sheets which he actually sent to Bishop Nicholas. 

Multis mutatis is right. The letter as actually sent begins as follows: “Vir 
fortis hortatore non eget ut imperterritus notum hostem et solitum pugne 
genus excipiat.”’ 

And the revision is correspondingly drastic throughout. 

The form of the letter as finally prepared for the collection of the Familiari 
differs further, but only slightly, from the form sent to the addressee. 

Rossi includes plates of the three pages of V.L. 3196 concerned. The plate 
of c. 15” is excellent; but the plates of c. 6” and ¢. 6" are very poor, far inferior 
to those in the old heliotype reproduction of the manuscript. 

Another letter contained in this volume, xix. 5, the letter Scripsit adolescens 


1Jl monoscritto vaticano latino 8196 autografo di Francesco Petrarca, riprodotto in 
eliotipia a cura della Biblioteca Vaticana (Rome: Martelli, 1895). 
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noster, addressed to Moggio of Parma, has the distinction of being the only 
Familiare of which the autograph copy sent to the addressee is preserved— 
in the Laurentian MS LIII, 35. An extraordinarily interesting plate shows 
the leaf of which the upper half served for the end of the letter and for a 
postscript, and the lower half, after folding (the length four times and the 
width three times), became the cover, and received Petrarch’s autograph 
address: ‘“‘Ingenioso ac facundo viro, magistro Modio, grammatice professori, 


et amico carissimo.”’ 
Ernest H. WILKINS 


Oberlin College 


A college professor of the Renaissance. By Caro Lynn. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xii+302. 

This book is a biography of Lucio Marineo Siculo, Sicilian scholar who 
spent fifty years of his long life in Spain. Miss Lynn writes with much charm 
and sympathy and makes a very readable book out of somewhat dull ma- 
terials. 

The long introductory chapter is a good summary of the early history of 
the Spanish universities, based chiefly on the first edition of Rashdall’s Uni- 
versities of Europe in the Middle Ages. The use of the second edition by 
Powicke, which appeared in 1936, might have led to a few changes, such as 
the date of the establishment of the estudio general at Salamanca (1227-28, 
not 1215). The latter part of the chapter sketches classical and Italian influ- 
ence on Spain down to 1474. This year was of the greatest significance for the 
development of the Spanish Renaissance. In that year the first books were 
printed in Spain, and Ferdinand and Isabella came to the throne. They en- 
couraged and assisted the three most important humanists of their country— 
the Spaniard Lebrija, who had studied a long time in Italy; the Italian Peter 
Martyr; and the Sicilian Marineo. Though Marineo was perhaps the most 
important Sicilian scholar to come to Spain, he was far from being the only 
one. As we read through Miss Lynn’s book, with its generous quotations (in 
English translation) from Marineo’s letters, it becomes evident that ‘Sicilia 
capta Hispaniam cepit,” for the names of some five other Sicilians appear, as 
well as a half-dozen or more from the Italian mainland. Only by a detailed 
study of these and others and of the Spaniards who went to Italy can we get 
any real idea of the development of the Renaissance in Spain. In the absence 
of such studies Miss Lynn’s book is particularly welcome. The universities 
seem to have played a larger part in promoting humanism in Spain than in 
Italy; to this influence was added that of private teaching. ‘“The education of 
the aristocracy,” Miss Lynn remarks, “was the door through which humanism 
entered Spain.” 

Marineo had a late start in his career. He did not learn even to read until 
he was twenty-five. He eventually went to Rome, where he studied under 
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the famous Pomponio Leto. In 1484, at the age of forty, he arrived in Spain. 
Obtaining a professorship at Salamanca, he stayed there twelve years. Then 
he was called to the court to teach the young nobles and to improve the Latin 
pronunciation of the priests who conducted the divine services in the presence 
of Isabella, whose sensitive ear was offended by false quantities. Later he was 
kept busy with the writing of a biography of Ferdinand’s father, and after- 
ward that of Ferdinand himself. 

Most of Miss Lynn’s book is based on Marineo’s own published work, 
especially his letters. One could wish that manuscript material might be dis- 
covered to supplement these, especially for the last twenty years of Marineo’s 
life, for he outlived the publication of the letters by that length of time. 

A summary characterizing Marineo’s humanism might have been useful. 
As it is, the reader is expected to draw his own conclusions. The few in- 
felicitics and errors do not greatly injure the book. It is scarcely a sound argu- 
ment (p. 17) that Juan Ruiz had not read Ovid just because he thought that 
Ovid wrote the Pamphilus. A book published about 1497 is not “one of the 
earliest extant European works on the game of chess” (p. 67)—not by over 
two centuries. Marineo has taken no liberty with the text of Juvenal (p. 163, 
n. 7) but quotes it in the form current in his time. On page 4 it is stated that 
Salamanca received the ius ubique docendi in 1255; on page 60 the date is 
given as 1333. The latter is correct, as Paris and Bologna were excepted from 
the privilege of 1255. ‘“‘Flu’”’ (p. 221) seems a little too colloquial for a book 
of this sort. The translations are sometimes a bit uneven in style: ‘‘of a 
truth” and ‘“‘a sure thing” are incongruous in the same passage (p. 101). 
“Monte Ferrat” (p. 145) is surely a mistake for ‘‘Montserrat.” Without a 
copy of Marineo’s epistles at hand, it is impossble to control the translations; 
but ‘‘not far from the Bibliopolis” (p. 145) should apparently be “not far 
from the booksellers.” 

We may well grant Miss Lynn’s plea for forgiveness in her treatment of 
proper names, as all of us are sinners in this matter; but we are still distressed 
by the Spanish-English combination Francisco Petrarch for an Italian who 
never saw Spain. We find, too, that Nicolds Scyllacius, Nicolaus Scyllacius, 
and Nicholas (pp. 147-48) are used of one and the same Sicilian; the first 
seems out of place. Ebrardo of Bethune (p. 34) is better written Eberhard 
five lines below and in the index. The incorrect Ermagoras is correctly given 
as Hermagoras in the index. Misprints include Herrenium for Herennium (p. 
28); Avaianus for Avianus (p. 35); four in one reference on page 45, note 4; 
Vicenza for Vincenzo (di Giovanni) on page 285; etc. 

Future historians of humanism will have no excuse for perpetuating the 
extremely meager treatment of the Spanish humanists found in current hand- 
books, for they now have available the rich materials in Miss Lynn’s attrac- 


tive book. 


B. L. ULLMAN 


University of Chicago 
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Milton’s debt to Greek tragedy in “Samson Agonistes.” By Wi1Lu1AM RILEY 

Parker. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 260. 

In a careful, scholarly, and well-written book, Professor Parker has exam- 
ined the conformity of the Samson Agonistes with its classical models, the 
“ancient rule and best example” of the preface. Mr. Parker has taste, dis- 
crimination, and a real gift of lucid exposition. He has plainly a great love 
and understanding of Milton, and his book is a valuable contribution to the 
body of interpretative criticism on that author. 

In his introduction Mr. Parker tells us that he is not a classical scholar. 
This shows a perhaps excessive modesty on his part, but it is necessary to 
point out that the title of the book demands a modicum of classical scholar- 
ship in its writer. Whether acquired in the original or in translation, a 
knowledge of the work of the three great masters is a prerequisite to talking 
about Milton’s debt to Greek tragedy. Nor do I doubt that Mr. Parker 
possesses such knowledge. It is, however, to be regretted that he did not take 
his courage in his hands more often and verify his theories about the Greek 
plays by direct citation. There is far too much quotation from Haigh or 
Richard Jebb or Webster or Bates as to the purpose of Greek tragedy. The 
authority for the views of any of these gentlemen on any particular point is 
accessible to Mr. Parker himself—the Greek tragedies. It is annoying to find 
him quoting Haigh to the effect that ‘it is the constant aim of Aeschylus to 
show that misfortune is connected with sin and is never undeserved,” instead 
of citing the passage in Agamemnon 750 ff. and the action of the Oresteia, 
which he ought to know were Haigh’s sources also. Even in the discussion of 
Milton’s debts to specific plays, the Prometheus bound and the Oedipus 
Coloneus, the footnotes swarm with quotations from the “authorities”; but 
both footnotes and text are lamentably bare of remarks by Mr. Parker him- 
self except as concerns the counting of lines or the presence of a certain char- 
acter in a certain scene. Anyone as well acquainted with the nature and his- 
tory of drama as Mr. Parker’s book would argue him to be is entitled to his 
own interpretation of a passage from Aeschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides. It 
is preposterous to assume that such an act of interpretation must necessarily 
be the province of the classical scholar, conceived of as a kind of Mandarin 
brooding over the books of the Chinese sages. 

The first half of the book is concerned with the structural similarity be- 
tween the Samson Agonistes and a “pattern” Greek play; in the second half 
Mr. Parker turns to the consideration of the more difficult problem of the 
spirit of Milton’s piece. Is it Hellenic or not? Mr. Parker says yes; Sir Rich- 
ard Jebb, in his British Academy paper on this subject, says no. Jebb goes so 
far as to declare that the play is “typically Hebraic” since the contest is be- 
tween God and his servants and idols and their servants, that Samson is the 
champion of God’s Chosen, and that his ultimate victory is the victory of 
Israel over Philistia. Against this Mr. Parker endeavors to establish three 
points: (1) “Spirit” is not identifiable with “dominant idea” but with the tone 
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or temper resulting from a dominant idea. Proceeding from this assumption, 
he believes that the nature of the relation between Samson and his Jehovah 
was not widely different from that between Agamemnon or Oedipus or 
Heracles and his Necessity or Fate, whose dictates even Zeus himself is con- 
strained to follow. (2) Even the dominant religious ideas of the Samson 
Agonistes are not essentially different from those expressed in the work of the 
three Attic tragedians. ‘‘Zeus,” says Mr. Parker (p. 212), ‘acting in obedience 
to Fate, which may or may not be his own will, may interfere in the destiny 
of man for the good of the Universe.” “Fate,” says Milton in Christian doctrine 
(Bohn, IV, 4), ‘‘can be nothing but a divine decree emanating from some al- 
mighty power.” (3) The theme of the Samson Agonistes is not, as Jebb 
thought, the victory of God’s Chosen People, but the regeneration and reward 
of Samson himself—Samson who had sinned and lost his faith in God and 
gradually recovered that faith again to be granted a final triumph over his 


enemies— 
. . all this 


With God not parted from him, as was feard, 
But favouring and assisting to the end. 

Mr. Parker’s third contention seems to be valid, and the argument he 
establishes is a fruitful interpretation of one aspect of the play. It is certain 
that for the modern reader the highest point in the tragedy is reached in the 
summing-up of Manoa: 

Come, come, no time for lamentation now, 

Nor much more cause, Samson hath quit himself 

Like Samson, and heroicly hath finish’d 

A life Heroic, on his Enemies 

Fully revenged. .... 
But it is very difficult to agree with Mr. Parker’s two other conclusions. As 
to the difference between dominant idea and tone resulting from it, I am at a 
loss to follow Mr. Parker. The tone does not result from one dominant idea 
but from the composition of an entire philosophy; and this, I think, Mr. 
Parker almost admits when he endeavors to prove the similarity of the 
Aeschylean Fate and the Miltonic predestination. In Christian doctrine (Bohn, 
IV, 198) Milton says: “Generally speaking no distinction is made between 
the righteous and the wicked with regard to the final issue of events, at least 
in this life.” The provision of another life in which the seemingly unpunished 
sins of this world would be dealt with induces or is supposed to induce com- 
plete resignation in true believers to their suffering here and now. This is a 
doctrine which would certainly breed no tragedy akin to that of the Greeks, 
and doubtfully any tragedy at all. In fairness to Milton we should notice that 
he has apparently modified this theory in the interests of the Agonistes. At 
702 the chorus omits the crucial promise of readjustment in another world: 

. . in fine, 
Just or unjust, alike seem miserable, 
For oft alike, both come to evil end. 
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But the end of Samson is the triumphant vindication of the blind hero; and 
in this case, at any rate, God’s providence has decided to be manifest to men. 
It is the extreme definiteness of the interpretation which is un-Greek. Aeschy- 
lus, thinks Mr. Parker, does not believe in unmerited suffering and in this 
challenges comparison with Milton. But Aeschylus’ theory of sin and suffer- 
ing, in so far as we can deduce it from the Oresteia in general and in particular 
from certain choruses in that work, is not nearly so direct as Milton’s and not 
nearly so simple as Mr. Parker infers. Aeschylus believes that in the nature 
of the universe are immanent certain principles of justice. An infraction of 
any one of these and the wrong must be righted—sometimes in the lifetime of 
the original wrongdoer, sometimes in that of his descendants. Though in some 
way Zeus and this concept of justice—call its workings Fate or Necessity or 
how you will—are combined, yet there is no attempt to clear up the nature of 
the relationship. It is in this half-light, this No-Man’s-Land between belief 
and uncertainty, that the Greeks find their philosophy of tragedy. I submit 
that for Milton these half-lights did not exist. In Christian doctrine we find 
that “the providence of God may find its exercise in impelling sinners to the 
commission of sin... . their will being already in a state of perversion he in- 
fluences it in such a manner that out of its wickedness it either operates good 
for others or punishment for itself.’”’ This sense of cosmic design overriding 
the injustice of the particular incident is precisely the impression conveyed 
by the general philosophy of the Agonistes, and precisely not the impression 
conveyed by any Greek tragedy of which I know anything. 

In dealing with Sophocles, Mr. Parker shifts his view and tries now to 
prove that both Sophocles and Milton believe in unmerited punishment. It is 
quite true, as Mr. Parker says—or rather quotes Webster as saying—that 
Sophocles believed in the existence of apparently unmerited suffering and yet 
was convinced of the Divine Logic which the wit of man could not penetrate. 
But he was as vague and indefinite about the exact nature of the reconciliation 
of the obvious discrepancy between merit and suffering as Aeschylus was in his 
view of Zeus and Necessity. Why does Deianeira unwittingly cause her hus- 
band’s death? What is the meaning of Philoctetes’ years of suffering and 
bitterness? Sophocles has no ready answer to these problems. There is a 
very different “tone” in the conclusion of the Agonistes: 

His servants He with new acquist 

Of true experiences from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismissed 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 


Least of all can the Miltonic concept of fate or any attitude resulting from 
that concept be compared with that of the Euripidean plays. In this respect 
Mr. Parker makes one of his few misleading generalizations: ‘Euripides ap- 
pears to believe in some moral ordinance which governs the Universe.” The 
truth is that if any sure inference can be deduced from the action in Euripides’ 
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plays or the personal choruses, it is that most of the sorrow or joy in the world 
is the result of pure chance. 

Mr. Parker has done well to challenge Jebb’s banal apothegm that the 
theme of Greek tragedy is man’s contest against Fate. The ideas of the three 
dramatists about Fate are various, and Mr. Parker’s discussion has done much 
to bring their differences to the light. But he does not satisfactorily identify 
Fate, the mainspring of Greek tragedy, with any similar force in the Samson 


Agonistes. 
Davip GRENE 


University of Chicago 


The eighteenth century English novel in French translation: a bibliographical 
study. By Harotp Wape Streeter. New York: Institute of French 
Studies, 1936. Pp. viii+256. 

A number of studies have been devoted to the vogue and influence of 
English authors in eighteenth-century France since Joseph Texte published 
his pioneer thesis some forty years ago.! All, however, have rested perforce 
on somewhat uncertain bibliographical foundations since there exists no com- 
plete or even adequate bibliography of translations of English books into 
French. The twenty pages in Lanson’s Manuel provide only selective titles, 
and each student has had to compile his own working-list, from the national 
library catalogues or from reviews in eighteenth-century periodicals. Dr. 
Streeter’s bibliographical study of the eighteenth-century English novel in 
French translation will therefore be welcomed by all workers in the field. 

Prefixed to the bibliography proper is a sketch of the vogue and influence 
of the eighteenth-century English novel in France, a sketch which occupies 
over two-thirds of the volume. Dr. Streeter surveys first the chief periodical 
intermediaries? and analyzes clearly the dominant theories of translation in 
the period. His second and longest section is devoted to the ‘main channels 
of the diffusion of the English novel through French translations’’; here the 
chief names are Mrs. Manley, Swift, Defoe, Smollett, Fielding, Richardson, 
and Sterne. The final section, which deals with ‘“‘the extent and diversity of 
the French translations of English novels,” attempts to analyze the kinds of 
novels translated, under such headings as the “‘satirical,’’ the ‘‘politico- 
philosophical,” the “‘moral or didactic,” and the “sentimental.’’ Dr. Streeter 
is not inclined to exaggerate the importance of his subject or to overemphasize 
the extent to which French readers understood and appreciated the English 
novel. In fact, he sees “‘no reason to suppose that the French novel would not 

1 Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les origines du cosmopolitisme littéraire (Paris, 1895). 


2 Jean Le Clerc receives scant attention here. To the list of periodicals analyzed (pp. 
15-20) should be added the Bibliothéque angloise (1717-28) of La Roche and La Chapelle, 
and Fréron’s Lettres sur quelques écrits de ce temps (1749-54). Page 9: the Nouvelles de la 
république des lettres ran to 1718 instead of 1689. Page 21: for an earlier review of the 
Préservatif contre l’ Anglomanie cf. L’ Année littéraire, 1757, VII, 68-72. Page 35: Fréron, 
who died in 1776, cannot be credited with opinions in the Année littéraire of 1787. 
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have fulfilled its logical development unassisted by the English realists’’ (p. 
162), a conclusion of a type refreshingly rare in comparative studies. Like 
F. C. Green, whose Minuet (London, 1935) is not included in his general 
bibliography, Dr. Streeter is interested in tracing the separate courses of the 
French and the English novel and in stressing differences as much as similari- 
ties. He carefully avoids confusing vogue with influence; for him Prévost (and 
to a lesser extent Marivaux) is the dominant influence in eighteenth-century 
French fiction rather than Richardson. 

But it is to the bibliography of English novels in French translation that 
one turns with greatest interest; here the author is exploring fresh territory 
and has had the opportunity of providing the student of comparative litera- 
ture with a standard and indispensable tool of research. His bibliography of 
520 titles, plus a “selective list of spurious translations,’ one must admit, is 
disappointing. It suffers from a confusing classification and an absence of 
cross-references, so that it is difficult to turn to a given novel by title, in spite 
of the summary list of English titles. The English originals need to be identi- 
fied more carefully, by author, by date, and by title. The question of genre, 
admittedly difficult, is uncertainly handled.* And such a bibliography, if it 
is to give an accurate picture of relative popularity, should list all the eight- 
eenth-century translations of each novel. On the whole, Dr. Streeter might 
profitably have taken as a model The publication of English literature in 
Germany in the eighteenth century by Mary Bell Price and Lawrence Marsden 
Price.* 

I append a few notes on individual items. 

13. Anon. L’Ecole des maris, 1776. An earlier Ecole des maris: nouvelle angloise 
was included in Mlle Uncy’s Contes morauz dans le goat de ceux de M. Marmoniel, 
recuetllis de divers auteurs, 2 vols. in-12; rev. in AL, 1763, I, 145-71. 

15. Anon. L’Eglise de Saint-Siffrid ..., 1800. Price (No. 491) gives the au- 
thor as Elizabeth Hervey (cf. Monthly review, XXIV [1797], 202-3). 

27. Anon. Les Fréres, ou histoire de Miss Osmond, 1766. This is apparently the 
novel by Miss Smythies. See Frank Gees Black, ‘“‘A lady novelist of Colchester,” 
Essex review, XLIV (1935), 180-85, and ‘‘Miss Smythies,”’ TLS, Sept. 26, 1935, 
p. 596. 

29. Anon. Hau Kiou Choaan, histoire chinoise, 1766. For the history of this 
translation of Wilkinson’s novel see Price, No. 1143, and L. F. Powell in RES, II 
(1926), 446-55. 

3 Item 417, e.g., reads: Florio, histoire morale, extraite des papiers anglais. AL | = Année 
littéraire], 1767. This anecdote (to be found in AL, 1767, VI, 184-90) relates the experi- 
ences of a youth who tried to adapt himself to the humors of each person he happened to 
encounter, and belongs to a category which, if completeiy listed, would swell the bibliog- 
raphy beyond all practicable proportions. A number of similar anecdotes and contes are 
to be found in AL for the same year: ‘‘Pendu rendu 4 la vie"’ (I, 339), ‘‘Lettres de M. 
Everard” (III, 90-96), anecdote ‘‘du célébre P. Feyjoo’’ (ibid., pp. 277-82), ‘‘Exemple 
funeste des suites du jeu’’ (ibid., pp. 283-88), ‘‘Histoire d’Aranthes & d'Aspasie”’ (ibid., 
pp. 332-36), ‘‘Hypocrisie démasquée”’ (IV, 67-68), ‘Tour de Filouterie’’ (VI, 190—93), etc. 

4 University of California publications in modern philology, XVII (1934), 1-288 (referred 
to hereafter as ‘‘Price’’). 
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32A. An Histoire d’Amanda ..., 2 parties in-12, was reviewed in AL, 1767, 
VIII, 275-82. Watt records an anonymous History of Amanda published at Lon- 
don by Ross in 1758. 

36. Anon. Histoire de Miss Beville, 1769. This was reviewed late in 1768 by 
Fréron (AL, 1768, VIII, 164-68). 

41. Anon. Histoire de Molly Siblis. ... For an account of this extravagant tale 
a l'anglais by Prévost, cf. F. C. Green, Minuet, pp. 331-33. 

43. Anon. Julie Benson, ou Vinnocence opprimée ..., 1780. Price (No. 1152) 
ascribes this to Arthur Young. 

48. Anon. Lucy Wellers ..., 1766. For Miss Smythies’ authorship cf. 27 above. 

50. Anon. Maria, ou les véritables mémoires d’une dame illustre par son mérite, 
son rang et sa fortune, 1765. This is Edward Kimber’s novel (1764), and should 
follow No. 219. (Elizabeth Blower’s Maria did not appear until 1785.) For Kim- 
ber see the monograph by Frank Gees Black in Harvard studies and notes in 
philology and literature, XVII (1935), 27-42. It appears likely that Nos. 50-52 are 
all versions of the same novel (cf. Price, No. 589). 

55. Anon. Le Prieuré de Saint-Bernard ..., 1798. According to Price (No. 466b) 
the original was Saint-Bernard’s priory (1786), by Mrs. Harley. 

66. Ascoli (La Grande Bretagne devant l’ opinion francaise au X VI Te siécle [Paris, 
1930], II, 340) gives 1623 as the date of the first French edition o /Argénis. 

70. To Aphra Behn should also be added the Histoire d’Agnés de Castro, in- 
cluded in Mme Thiroux d’Arconville’s Romans traduits de V’anglois, 1761 (cf. 
Streeter, p. 222), and reviewed in AL, 1761, III, 180-88. As F. P. Rolfe points out 
(PMLA, XLIX [1934], 1080), Aphra Behn’s novel was in turn a translation of 
Mlle J. B. de Brilhac’s Agnés de Castro (Amsterdam, 1688). 

87. Brooke. Histoire d’Emilie Montague ..., 1770. This was reviewed in the 
preceding year (AL, 1769, VI, 299-309). Lanson (No. 8009) records another trans- 
lation in 1770. 

124. Other versions of Robinson Crusoe should be listed here; those, e.g., dis- 
cussed on pp. 64-67. 

131. One of Miss Edgeworth’s novels was translated in part in the second edi- 
tion of Suard’s Variétés littéraires (1804). Cf. A. C. Hunter, J.-B.-A. Suard 
(Paris, 1925), p. 137. 

141. Miss L. Cobb (Pierre Antoine de La Place [Paris, 1928], p. 204) records 
other translations in 1782 and 1784. 

157. Goldsmith. Le Ministre de Wakefield, 1767. There was another transla- 
tion by Gin in 1797, and one by Aignan in 1803. Cf. W. Roberts, ‘Goldsmith in 
France,” TLS, Nov. 30, 1933. 

210. Johnson. Rasselas, 1760. For another edition in 1768, cf. L. F. Powell in 
TLS, Feb. 22, 1923. 

236. Lennox. Henriette, 1758. Miriam R. Small (Charlotte Ramsay Lennox 
[New Haven, 1935], p. 256) records two French editions in 1760. 

247. The entries under Lord Lyttelton (whose name is misspelled throughout) 
are incomplete. The Letters of a Persian in England (1735) were translated into 
French in 1736 under the title Nouvelles lettres persannes, and in 1770 as Lettres 
d’un Persan en Angleterre. ... The latter translation was reviewed by Fréron in AL, 
1770, V1I, 267-80. Two stories from the Letters of a Persian were also included 
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in Mme G. C. Thiroux d’Arconville’s Romans tradutts de l’anglois (1761) (cf. 
Streeter, p. 222), and reviewed the same year in AL, III, 171-88. 

257. For translations of other novels by Mrs. Manley cf. Ascoli, II, 343. 

306. Reeve. Le vieux baron anglois, 1797. La Place’s translation appeared in 
1787 (L. Cobb, p. 207). 

307. Before the French reputation of Richardson can be correctly studied, it 
is necessary to have an accurate and complete list of all the translations made 
during the eighteenth century—to say nothing of the many imitations both in 
fiction and in drama. Mention is made (p. 101) of Mme le Prince de Beaumont’s 
Nouvelle Clarisse (1767), which, as Fréron had remarked, contains nothing Rich- 
ardsonian except the title. A listing of the many imitations would afford valuable 
testimony to the French vogue of the author of Clarissa. Bastide’s bourgeois 
tragedy Gésoncour et Clémentine (produced 4 novembre 1766) is avowedly imi- 
tated from Sir Charles Grandison (cf. Fréron’s review in AL, 1767, I, 217-32). 

347. Sterne. Lettres d’Yorick a Eliza, 1776. Lanson (No. 8032) lists also a 
translation by Raynal, 1784. 

349. Sterne. La Vie et les opinions de Tristram Shandy, 1784. Lanson (No. 
8030) records an earlier translation in 1760, as well as others in 1785. 

376. Anon. Le Coche, 1767. For Miss Smythies’ authorship cf. 27 above. 

383. Anon. La Recluse anglaise ou les deux amies, 1770? This is probably Eliza 
Haywood’s novel, The British recluse (1722). 

388. Goldsmith. Histoire de Francois Wills, 1773. There was another French 
edition published at Neuchatel in 1774. For a discussion of the French and Eng- 
lish editions of this novel, which is probably not by Goldsmith, see A. Lytton 
Sells, ‘The history of Francis Wills: a literary mystery,’’ RES, XI (1935), 1-27. 

435. Anon. Mémoires de Milord ***, 1737. Miss Cobb (p. 210) does not be- 
lieve this translation to be by La Place. 

436. Anon. Mémoires du chevalier Hasard, 1703. Ascoli (II, 343) ascribes this 
to Mrs. Manley. 

P. 222. To this list in section IV should be added the Contes, aventures & traits 
singuliers recueillis de M. lV’'abbé Prévost, a collection reprinted from the Pour et 
contre and containing translations from the English (cf. the review in AL, 1764, 
V, 313-30). 

P. 224. B***, Mistress. L’Art de faire l'amour. This may be Mrs. Behn’s (cf. 
Esdaile, A list of English tales and prose romances printed before 1740 (London, 
1912], p. 160). 

P. 239. Anon. Fanny, ou UV heureux repentir, histoire anglaise, 1764. This work, 
which is placed in the anonymous section of “spurious translations,” is the novel 
of Baculard d’Arnaud originally published in 1762 under the title Nancy ou la 
nouvelle Paméla, histoire anglaise (cf. Fréron’s review in AL, 1765, III, 117-18). 
In 1764 it was refashioned and published anonymously under the title of Fanny 
ou UVheureux repentir (reviewed ibid., pp. 112-18). This version was in turn 
translated into English as Fanny: or the happy repentance. From the French of 
Mr. D’ Arnaud (London: Becket, 1766), and was reviewed in the Monthly review, 
XXXV (1766), 97-100. Still a third version was issued in 1767 as Fanny, ou la 
nouvelle Paméla, histoire anglaise (correctly listed by Dr. Streeter under Baculard 
d’Arnaud on p. 240), and reviewed in AL, 1767, II, 214-15. Fréron (p. 215) calls 
it “un des morceaux les plus attendrissans, les plus pathétiques & les mieux écrits 
que nous ayons dans notre Langue.” 
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To the general bibliography (pp. 253-56) might be added (in addition to books 
and articles mentioned above): F. Baldensperger, ‘Le Moine de Lewis dans la 
ittérature francaise,’ Journal of comparative literature, I (1903), 201-19; G. F. 
Barwick, ‘‘Notes from the first French translation of ‘The vicar of Wakefield,’ ”’ 
Library, 2d ser., V (1904), 134-45; H. S. Canby, “Pamela abroad,” MLN, XVIII 
(1903), 206-13; A. Digeon, ‘‘La Condamnation de Tom Jones 4 Paris,” RAA, IV 
(1927), 529-31; B. A. Facteau, Les Romans de Richardson sur la scéne francaise 
(Paris, 1927); John Macfarlane, ‘English romance in French translation, 1780- 
1830,” Library, IV (1892), 205-7; W. Roberts, ‘‘Henry Fielding in French,’ Na- 
tional review, LXXIX (1922), 723-28; W. Roberts, ‘Spurious ‘English’ novels,” 
TLS, Jan. 26, 1933, p. 59; Edward D. Seeber, ‘“‘Oroonoko in France in the eight- 


eenth century,” PMLA, LI (1936), 953-59. 
Dona.p F. Bonp 


University of Chicago 


William Shenstone: an eighteenth century portrait. By A. R. Humpureys. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937. Pp. 136. 

This book, offered to the reader as a “portrait,” presumably claims the 
merit of an artistic, as against an exhaustive, study. It is, indeed, well written, 
lively, and racy, and will be found a pleasant two hours’ entertainment not 
only by the scholar whose primary interests lie elsewhere than in Shenstone’s 
period but also by the casually interested general reader. These will derive 
profit, as well as pleasure, from the four chapters of the book, the first of which 
gives a brief account of Shenstone’s life, character, interests, and friendships, 
the second a sketch of developments in landscape gardening and its aesthetics 
from the late seventeenth century to the early nineteenth, the third a descrip- 
tion, against this historical background, of Shenstone’s transformation of his 
farm into a ferme ornée, and the fourth an attempt, in conclusion, at ap- 
praisal. Even the reader only casually interested, however, may question 
the author’s distribution of emphasis. He will note with approval that the 
second chapter is described in its title as “a digression,’ but he may ask why 
the man who was evidently a critic and a writer interesting enough to talk 
about receives little more than notice for these merits in the final chapter, 
whereas the man who transformed a farm receives the reward of more than 
half the book—the third chapter, which describes his efforts, and the second, 
the sole function of which is to introduce this description. 

The scholar primarily interested in Shenstone’s period will open the book 
mainly to discover what advance in knowledge it constitutes. He will close 
it uncertain whether the author has fulfilled the first requirement in a writer 
on Shenstone—careful study of the unpublished correspondence in the British 
Museum. He will naturally dismiss his doubts, and yet refer Mr. Humphreys 
to such masters of the portrait as Philip Guedalla and Arthur Bryant, who, 
while refusing to mar their pages with footnotes, relegate to a few final pages, 
but do not omit, the list of authorities in which they acknowledge debts, and 
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the particular references by which they leave tracks that can be followed. 
This author has mentioned in the body of his text a few of the scholars to 
whom our knowledge of Shenstone is indebted, but, having done no more, can 
only blame himself if other scholars—Hans Hecht, for instance, and Helen 
Sard Hughes—look askance at the personal pronoun in the sentence with 
which he opens his preface: “The following pages are a slight offshoot of 
work on the eighteenth century which I undertook. ... . 

There is nothing new in the first chapter except its generalizations: it 
makes no advance on the book published three years ago by Marjorie Wil!- 
liams. What is new in the second is the application to Shenstone of the in- 
formation it contains. The third chapter is probably a better study of its sub- 
ject than anything hitherto published, and has the advantage of the author’s 
“brief but illuminating exploration of Shenstone’s estate.’ The fourth chap- 
ter rounds off the book: that part of it which is not an overflow from the third 
looks pale beside the few pages devoted to Shenstone in Oliver Elton’s Survey 
of this period, and should have been at least twice as long or left out alto- 
gether. 

In short, this book has its merits but need not be the last written on Shen- 
stone; it almost provokes another book on the significance in literature of 
Shenstone and his period. Most important of all, it suggests that until Shen- 
stone’s unpublished correspondence is in print, portraits of Shenstone will 


remain luxuries. 
J. FISHER 


Victoria College, Toronto 


Anti-slavery opinion in France during the second half of the eighteenth century. 
By Epwarp DrerBYsHIRE SEEBER. (“Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literatures and Languages,” Extra Vol. X.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1937. Pp. 238. 

Mr. Seeber’s book is a bibliographical study based, apparently, only upon 
sources to be found in the United States. By that statement no disparage- 
ment is intended of either the sources or the exhaustiveness with which the 
author has examined them. Twenty-nine pages of bibliography—unan- 
notated—and many full footnotes throughout the book easily testify to his 
thoroughness. Nevertheless, the author has so narrowly limited the scope 
of his subject that one is almost impelled to suggest that a more fitting title 
for the book might well be ‘Criticisms of slavery in French literature of the 
eighteenth century.” 

Two reasons prompt such a suggestion. As the author intended it to be, 
this book is purely a study in literature. It is an objective delineation of 
antislavery opinion as expressed in various types of literature throughout the 
century, particularly in the second half. It ignores the large body of pro- 
slavery opinion appearing simultaneously, and almost as completely ignores 
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the effects on French political and social history of the reaction to these two 
bodies of opinion. Again, the exclusion of any discussion, except for most 
casual mention, of such antislavery opinion as was expressed by Mirabeau 
and others in speeches before the National Assembly, or as was implied by 
Lafayette and others in their attempts to facilitate gradual emancipation, 
also calls attention to the inappropriateness of the title of the book. 

This makes Mr. Seeber’s work one-sided, even though he devotes pages 
168-72 to a “necessary” summary of the political aspects of the slavery ques- 
tion in the first five years of the French Revolution. While adequate notice 
is given to the literature produced and sponsored by Les Amis des noirs— 
an appendix catalogues the publications of that French antislavery society— 
no mention is made of its more powerful opponent, the proslavery Club de 
Massiac, which was almost simultaneously producing and sponsoring just 
about as many books and pamphlets defending the institution of s! very in 
the French colonies. There is no evidence that Mr. Seeber recognized the 
fact that most, if not all, of the literature concerned with slavery produced 
in the ten years after 1785—whether it was negrophile or negrophobe—was, 
after all, only a part of the struggle between these two propagandist societies. 
It seems hardly a sufficient excuse for this oversight that the author’s em- 
phasis was plainly intended to be placed upon developments in literature 
rather than upon those in politics. 

For purposes of presentation, the author has divided the century into four 
periods: the first ends with the publication of L’Esprit des lois, the second 
with the beginning of the American Revolution, the third with the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, and the last with the appearance of Le Génie du 
Christianisme in 1802. He has found that such protests against slavery as 
were made in the first half of the century were based almost exclusively on 
utilitarian and economic grounds. It is his conclusion that the translations 
into French in 1745 of Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko and Thomas Southerne’s 
dramatic version of that novel invited a new line of attack, and ‘furnished 
a model for much of the subsequent littérature négrophile in France’”’ (p. 28). 
He then establishes Montesquieu’s “just claim to priority” among these 
newer critics by showing that the earlier ideas, some of which had been 
clearly expressed in the Lettres persanes, culminated in L’ Esprit des lois, which 
introduced ‘‘with effectiveness the moral and Christian objection to slavery” 
(p. 28). 

It is in the period immediately following the appearance of L’Esprit des 
lois that Mr. Seeber is most interested. Here he shows how the interest was 
gradually shifted from the Indian slaves in the Spanish colonies to the negro 
and how the swelling criticism against slavery developed on a decidedly 
humanitarian, as well as economic, basis. Evidences of a later anti-colonial- 
ism are also discovered (pp. 43-44, 116, chap. v) as he analyses some economic 
arguments against slavery. He has included in this section also an examina- 
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tion of opinion on the legality of slavery, and of solutions of the slavery ques- 
tion offered by various authors. 

In the third section of the book, after tracing the influence of the investiga- 
tions by Frenchmen of slavery and liberty in the United States following the 
American Revolution, the author discusses, in an important chapter (ix), a 
group of writers who are called ‘“The last philosophers.” Included are con- 
tributors to the Encyclopédie méthodique—Baudeau, Démeunier, Bergier, 
Condorcet, Delacroix, Mercier, De Saint-Pierre, Pechméja, and Raynal. 
Noting the total absence of a ‘“‘masterpiece comparable to Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
of the next century, Mr. Seeber finds the negro in the period of the French 
Revolution “firmly established in the role of a noble man of nature that had 
been envisioned a full century before by Mrs. Behn” (p. 173), his “prowess 
and strength now incarnated in Toussaint .... to supply numerous heroes 
to fiction and drama”’ (p. 181). 

Mr. Seeber’s style lacks smoothness and is further marred—probably un- 
avoidably in a study of this kind—by frequent and overlong quotations. On 
occasion his impersonal narrative is broken into by the use of the personal 
pronoun (pp. 59, 95, 99), usually in order to make reference to one of his own 
works relating to the subject under discussion. The omission on page 109 of 
the words, “de ces animaux noirs,” after the word ‘“‘milliers” in a quotation 
from Voltaire’s Histoire de Jenni, might be significant in view of the evident 
generosity of Mr. Seeber in dealing with Voltaire’s equivocation on the ques- 
tion of the negro. 

Despite any of the foregoing criticisms, despite the feeling that Mr. Seeber 
has not made the most of an excellent subject, this book is, from its very 
nature, an important addition to the literature on the question of the aboli- 
tion of slavery in France. The presentation, even though one-sided, derives 
a certain intrinsic merit from that very characteristic. 

MELviIn D. KENNEDY 
Atlanta University 


The English sources of Goethe’s Gretchen tragedy: a study of the life and fate 
of literary motives. By S. B. Livsecren. (“Skrifter utgivna av kungl. 
humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund,” Vol. XXIV.) Lund, 1937. 
Pp. 278. 

The study has a twofold aspect: first, it is an investigation of the extent 
to which details of Richardson’s novels were the common property of writers 
and readers in Germany in the eighteenth century and the extent to which 
the Richardsonian view of life prevailed; second, it is a study of the emergence 
of this phenomenon in Goethe’s Gretchen tragedy. The value of the book 
as a contribution to our knowledge of Richardson in Germany can be summa- 
rized briefly and, I believe, without danger of contradiction: it is the most 
comprehensive and authoritative work on this subject, surpassing its only 
serious rival, Erich Schmidt’s Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe. 
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The second aspect of the work in question cannot be dispatched in a single 
superlative. Too many matters of detail are involved; but the method of 
approach is uniform, and, by reviewing a sample chapter, we can indicate the 
mechanics of the others. First, however, it is necessary to indicate certain 
theses on which the arguments are based. 

1. Richardson’s novels permeated the entire literary atmosphere in Ger- 
many so effectively that escape was impossible; and to prove this all-per- 
vasiveness in 1773, it is in order to draw evidence from 1780 as well as from 
1770. Atmosphere comes in continuous masses, unbroken by vacua. (Had 
the author doubted our ability to concede this point, we should have had to 
be content with an abruptly detruncated study of Richardson’s influence.) 

2. The impelling power of poetry is personal experience, but in all con- 
fessions there is a certain element of pose, and the particular pose that is 
assumed depends upon the mode of the time. English modes, for example, 
were in favor in the seventies; and Werther’s famous costume was of English 
origin. 

3. The Gretchen tragedy undoubtedly originated out of Goethe’s experience 
in Sesenheim, but the specific events of the tragedy bear little direct relation 
to the specific events in Sesenheim. 

4. Neither the name Margarethe nor the Gretchen episode is derived from 
any folk book of Faust, nor is either derived from any reports of contemporary 
child-murders in Germany during Goethe’s time. Here the author retraces 
the ground surveyed by Krogmann in his earliest work on the subject, and 
reaches the same negative conclusions as his predecessor. We wonder whether 
he is about to agree with the positive conjecture of Max Morris referred to 
by Krogmann in his later essay, ‘‘Der Name Margarethe in Goethes Faust” 
(Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, LV [1930], 361-79: English origin again); 
but to this there is no reference, nor is there mention of any of the later con- 
tributions of Krogmann to the theme (ef. Germanische Studien, CXLIII 
[1933], 165). This is a slight disappointment. 

Let us now take up a single chapter. We select chapter viii as the most 
surprising and subversive. If we are persuaded by it, we can readily believe 
nearly all the rest; but if we are not convinced, it is still open to us to agree 
with any succeeding chapters in part or in whole. Chapter viii is subdivided 
as follows: ‘Literary motives of Richardson’s novels in German 18th century 
literature—Goethe’s Gretchen tragedy—A. The idyll.’”’ Chapters ix—xiii are 
similarly organized, but in place of A we have in sequence: ‘‘B. The seduc- 
tion”; ‘““C. The summer house’’; ‘‘D. The duel’; “E. Women in love and 
insanity”; ‘““F. The dying saint.” : 

In the introduction (p. 2) the author says: ‘“‘The starting point of this 
investigation was a curious passage in Goethe’s Faust.”’ Possibly it is the one 
mentioned in this chapter. Faust has bid adieu to the scholarly life with its 
plodding pace and to all the restrictions of everyday life and is determined 
to gain all knowledge and experience in giant strides. He steps out into the 
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street with his companion Mephistopheles and immediately is conquered by 
the sight of a simple girl. This girl does not even belong, as did Friederike, 
to the humbler middle class, but rather, as did Pamela, to the serving class. 
Faust’s mental approach toward her is not different from Mr. B’s toward 
Pamela, and Pamela’s and Gretchen’s acceptances of the situation are com- 
parable. Both are very young—Pamela about fifteen, and Gretchen “‘iiber 
vierzehn’”’; both are domestic, neat and tidy, possess a fair share of feminine 
vanity, and are concerned about the religion of their lovers. (This from chap. 
ix.) Alone for a moment in Gretchen’s room, Faust, the world-conquerer, 
sinks into a grandfather’s chair and thinks of domestic bliss in terms of three 
generations. 

At last the lovers are alone: 

The talk of their first lovers’ meeting is dedicated, not to Faust’s wide, splendid 
world, but to Gretchen’s limited experience with household work and nursery 
cares, which she relates with great volubility and barely suffering her lover to 
get in a word edgeways now and then, so that the reader really pulls up short, 
when he arrives at the conclusion and hears Gretchen say: 

Du lieber Gott! was so ein Mann 

Nicht alles, alles denken kann! 

Beschimt nur steh’ ich vor ihm da 

Und sag’ zu allen Sachen ja. 

Bin doch ein arm unwissend Kind, 

Begreife nicht, was er an mir find’t. 
The utterance is quite beside the mark as Faust has said practically nothing. On 
the contrary, looking back on their conversation, we hear plenty about Gretchen’s 
hard work, very bad for her hands, by the by—she must cook, sew, sweep, knit, 
run errands, and, above all, mind the baby. 

Was this awkwardness, brought on from wearing a misfit hand-me-down; 
or was it knowledge of women’s ways surpassing even the insight of Richard- 
son, combined with the genius to turn into poetry a trait which the less gifted 
would have regarded as only boresome? Despite the harsh light that is thrown 
on the passage, I find it still retains for me its pristine thrill. Liljegren admits, 
in concluding, that his study is slightly disparaging to the Urfaust; and at 
the end he disagrees with “biographers like Robertson who find the lasting 
Goethe only in the young Goethe, or nearly so.” Incidentally, I am not sure 
that this properly represents Robertson’s view. We read in the last volume 
he wrote (The life and works of Goethe [New York, 1932], p. 142): “Other 
works of Goethe appeal to us at one stage or another of our lives; they have 
their day with us... . but the great achievements of Goethe’s middle period 
—from Iphigenie to the First Part of Faust—hold us fast.” 

It might have been mentioned earlier that this monograph is based on 
a series of lectures delivered at Columbia University in 1930-31. The origin 
has affected the text most happily. We have chapters of equal length, each 
chapter dealing with a topic by itself, dealing with it in an interesting way, 
and from chapter v on ending in a climax. The chapters are so arranged that 


a unified whole results. 
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Less may be claimed for the apparatus. It has a certain ex post facto as- 
pect. Notes do not cling to lectures as they do to monographs, and to insert 
them organically afterward is not easy. Furthermore, the modest gains of the 
past five years are not assimilated or even duly recorded in the bibliography. 
The author himself indicates (p. 275) that for the period since 1932 he has 
relied upon current publications, “like those of the Goethe Gesellschaft or 
the [English] Goethe Society” —most inadequate guides. 

The first footnote refers rather drastically to ‘‘the seduction scene between 
Lotte and Werther” and says it was founded on no corresponding experience 
between Lotte Buff and Goethe. Attention has surely been called to Kestner’s 
entry in his diary under date of August 13: “Abends das Gestindnis von 
einem Kuss.” Probably the author means rather to say that whatever ex- 
perience there was, was rendered with Richardson’s coloring. The next foot- 
note (pp. 7 and 8) seems to introduce doubt and confusion into a matter 
regarding which Flasdieck has brought a high degree of certainty (Englische 
Studien, LXIV [1929], 320ff.). And why not mention by name the author 
of so helpful a contribution? Footnote 2 to page 27 mentions the attempts of 
Spiess and Sauraw to date the progress of work on the Urfaust, but passes 
over more important studies by Roethe, Petsch, Meyer-Benfey, and others. 
Other important works, especially of the last few years, seem to have been 
overlooked, including the later works of Krogmann mentioned above. Foot- 
note 2 to page 161 seems to imply a different conclusion from footnote 1 to 
page 230; a cross-reference to the latter would have been welcome. 

The book is well printed and well proofread. Few English works printed 
outside of Anglo-Saxon territory are so free from error. (On p. 8, 1. 20, 
for “1694” read ‘1594.’’) The style is clear and unprofessorial. The author 
has made a conscious effort to write somewhat as Americans are supposed to 
speak. Altogether the makeup of the work is worthy of its solid content. 

LAWRENCE MarsSDEN PRICE 
University of California 


French realism: the critical reaction, 1830-1870. By BERNARD WEINBERG. 

New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1937. Pp. vii+259. 

In a work commendable for its thoroughness and for its methodical ap- 
proach, Mr. Weinberg has presented a detailed study of the reception and 
analysis of Realism by contemporary critics from the Revolution of July to 
the fall of the Second Empire, the period through which, according to the au- 
thor, ‘Realism proper may be said to extend.” The presentation is divided 
into three parts. The first part deals with the precursors—Stendhal, Mérimée, 
Balzac, Monnier, and Charles de Bernard—and follows the critical judgments 
of these authors up to 1870. The second part pauses to examine the reaction 
to Realism in painting as bound up with the development of the Realist school 
in literature, and also the reaction to the theory of Realism as apart from any 
individual author, the formation of the Realist doctrine, the “battle of Real- 
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ism,”’ and, of course, along with this Champfleury and Murger. The third 
part treats the criticism of the ‘school of 1857,” namely, Flaubert, Feydeau, 
About, Duranty, Dumas fils, and finally the Goncourts. 

The material is drawn from a mass of contemporary documents, mostly 
periodical articles, so extensive that the work would be of value were it only 
for its bibliography, the mechanics of which are exceedingly well handled for 
separate chapters as well as for the entire book. 

Mr. Weinberg set himself the following questions to answer “through the 
examination and classification of the materials”: What did contemporaries 
think of the realistic movement? Were they essentially sympathetic or an- 
tagonistic toward it? What aspects of realistic writing attracted them; what 
repelled them? What did they mean by réalisme, by réaliste? Was there any 
change or evolution in their attitudes? Is it possible to determine the general 
criteria of the period as applicable to the literature of any other school? 

Throughout the main body of the work the answers to these questions be- 
come evident, and in the conclusion the reactions of the critics to individual 
authors are sifted for their commonly consistent characteristics and balanced 
with the body of critical opinion concerning Realism in the abstract, to present 
a final list of thirteen essential elements considered by the critics as making 
up the new method. We find that, while Realism as a whole was condemned 
because it did not live up to the more or less academic aesthetic standards 
of the critics, any particular author who, regardless of his social or philo- 
sophical tendencies, satisfied these standards was accepted. Thus, Mérimée, 
Flaubert, and the Goncourts come off better than their contemporaries. As 
for the progress of the movement, there was discernible a certain relative 
softening of adverse criticism of past authors as Realism widened its limits 
and intensified its salient characteristics. 

These are Mr. Weinberg’s conclusions. They are, I think, justified. The 
data are there. But just what do these data represent? In the first place Mr. 
Weinberg has chosen a number of authors differing from one another in many 
respects; but he has, quite properly for his purpose, limited himself to record- 
ing the criticisms of those characteristics which they all have in common. In 
the second place he has used the material of a very large number of critics, 
or at least of reviewers, giving them all equal importance. The result of this 
is that, following his method of totaling up the reactions (according to what 
he himself terms “the statistical approach’’), the weight is naturally on the 
side of conservatism, and the average critic’s conception of Realism is the final 
answer. So, of course, the thirteen essential elements, attributed, for the 
most part, to all the authors from Stendhal to the Goncourts, turn out to be 
what the average critic today would probably put down if he were asked to 
make out such a list. That the critics were, on the whole, antagonistic is 
interesting, though not surprising when one stops to think that the average 
critic is normally conservative. A study of this sort made for the Romantic 
period or for the period following 1870 would doubtless reveal the same 
academicism and the same general inability or refusal to make distinctions. 
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Mr. Weinberg’s work, therefore, seems to me to be more valuable for the 
implications of the content and of the conclusions than for the conclusions 
alone. To give but one example: I have said that the conclusions represent 
the average critic’s opinions; but these were not the opinions of all. There 
were some who, for instance, in the discussion of Flaubert’s narrative tech- 
nique (pp. 171-72) sensed in its fragmentary quality not a careless lack of 
unity but rather a special mode of creation which set him off from his prede- 
cessors. Among these were Asselineau, Dommartin, Jules Levallois, Taine, 
and (not surprisingly) Baudelaire, whose statement in L’ Artiste to the effect 
that “‘réalisme ... signifie, pour le vulgaire, non pas une méthode nouvelle de 
création, mais description minutieuse des accessoires” (Weinberg, p. 133), is 
more significant than all the shallow definitions of Realism given by con- 
temporary critics, and subsequently repeated ad nauseam, which Mr. Weinberg 
transmits in his chapter on “Theory and opposition.” 

This, of course, cannot be a condemnation of Mr. Weinberg’s work. His 
task was neither the analysis of Realism nor the evaluation of that part of 
nineteenth-century criticism which dealt with Realism. His is a purely posi- 
tivistic contribution. But anyone undertaking either one or the other of the 
above-named problems can profit from the suggestiveness of its content, the 
range of its bibliography, and the clarity of its conclusions. 


E. B. O. BorGERHOFF 
Princeton University 


The works of Morris and of Yeats in relation to early saga literature. By 
Dorotuy M. Hoare. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; New 
York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 179. 

Equipped with a knowledge of Old Norse and Old Irish literatures in the 
original, Miss Hoare deals with a significant problem in aesthetics and literary 
history when she analyzes the use of this material by two distinguished mod- 
ern poets, William Morris and William Butler Yeats. Her purpose is to probe 
beneath the external facts of source relationship in order to evaluate the cre- 
ative transformation of old sagas by these men and to offer explanations for 
their artistic success or failure. 

She begins with a short description of the original tales, attempting to iso- 
late the qualities which make Old Irish so very different from Old Norse prose 
narrative. She points out that the nearness to actual life and the concern with 
concrete family histories in Icelandic is contrasted with Irish preoccupation 
with the movements of armies, meetings between chiefs, single combats, and 
the appearance of warriors rather than their characters. Irish saga, she says, 
“represents a different type of society. It is not the life of the people, but of 
the princely ones, not the general one, which is noted. In Iceland the chieftain 
represents the common characteristics of the race more eminently; in Ireland 
the chief seems to be distinct from the masses, as in Beowulf” (p. 19). The 
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scope of the book does not permit of a detailed study of these differences; 
nevertheless, one might wish that further explanation had been given of a 
societal contrast which is apparently important for literary forms. 

In discussing the use of saga by the modern poets, Miss Hoare gives some 
penetrating judgments. “The final impression left by The Lovers of Gudrun,” 
she remarks, “is that of superficial sentiment, of a rhetorical expansion of the 
situation, of languor, in contrast to the terseness of the saga, which is stern 
in its suppression of feeling and yet vivid and quick with the realisation of 
the liberating value of passion fully felt’’ (p. 67). More than once the author 
points out that a “retreat from actuality” is evident in both the dreamy 
romances of Morris and the delicate verse of Yeats; she indicates that, by 
contrast, Synge was far more successful in capturing the wildness, the humor, 
and “emotional savagery” of a life similar to that portrayed in the sagas. In 
connection with Yeats she pauses to wonder whether it was the very nature 
of Irish saga material which led to unreal romantic treatment of it in modern 
times; but in connection with Synge’s Deirdre she decides (justly, I think) 
that the play is ‘typically neo-Irish in its insistence on inaction, and by so 
much typically the reverse of what the old Irish matter is’’ (p. 131, italics mine). 
The negative reasons for weakness in the modern versions are clearly stated: 
they arose from a one-sided preference for qualities of splendid unreality, for 
the mood of a dream. The positive reasons are, however, less clear. Certainly 
there are passages in both of the older literatures—especially the Old Norse— 
which strike the reader with the harsh impact of a cruel reality. They repre- 
sent the honest ugliness which Morris and Yeats avoided to their own artistic 
cost. No clear suggestion is given as to the reason for this avoidance. The 
question implies a somewhat broader consideration of Morris’ relation to con- 
temporary problems (such as the evils of industrialism) and Yeats’s to the 
social and political issues which the Gaelic League could not entirely ignore; 
but I believe it is not impertinent when one is discussing a tendency to 
prettify the grimmer aspects of the sagas. With Morris, at least, the avoid- 
ance of unlovely or even repellent incident (for instance, the unsparing con- 
flicts to be found in the Sturlunga saga, which would require a very different 
tone and atmosphere from The lovers of Gudrun) appears to be symptomatic 
of the same nostalgia which produced News from Nowhere. An admired past 
was idealized because of distaste for an ugly present; but in the process the 
poet suppressed the very themes which would have insured an effect of 
artistic honesty. The author might have sharpened her statement of some 
of these problems. 

Miss Hoare concludes her volume with an appendix of three short Irish 
sagas, translated by herself, which afford felicitous illustration of her remarks 
on their literary qualities. 

MarGARET SCHLAUCH 


New York University 
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